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es of Arts and clencesy and Encyclopedias. As thefe 


i nees generally contain a great variety of information, 
and a1 tremely ufeful in attording a ready reference, upon alt 
Occallons of doubt, or im} erfect rec Meion, they have bec On 1c 
necef articles in almoit every lib rary, however icantily f iufe- 
hifhed in othe: retpects. 

But th ih pubia ations of this kind have, of lat ae) been greatly 


mMuity , they do not appear to have received a propo rhionate 
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a party r article cannot always be readily found. ‘I his method 

8 allo a pery erhor 1 of the proper defign of fuch a gee orn imce, 

Which ought to be that of eviving a gener al index, or explanatory 


menclature of all the branches of literature ai {cience ; aiid 


hot a collection of treatifes: for after all that has hitherto been 
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one particular fubject, will con M01 ly be found far preferable to a 
fimilar article in any of thefe dicuionaries. 

Indeed, ‘t has long been our opinion, that, in order to render 
this invenious method of co mMmu nicating know I dee more extene- 
fively ufctul, the proper way would be to publith feparate di&i- 
onaries, On each particular fub; ject, compofed by authors of known 
abilities and renutati ns whofe labours fhould be confined to that 
cepartme nt towards which thet - ftudies had been chiefly directed. 
By thefe means the numberlefs grofs errours, with which mot of 
thefe publications abound, would be avoided; and every reader 
might be accommodated with a work upon which he could 
place a proper dependence; as well as be able to confine his 
purchafe to fuch \:anches only, to which his inclination more 
ummediately led iim *. 

We have, it is truce, a few valuable works, which may be con- 
fidered as compoiine a part of the plan here recommended ; butin 


fome of the mo ufeful and important branches of foience, no 
publication ot the kind has hitherto appeared, which can be re- 
terred to, with fatistachion, either by the learner, or the more ex- 
¥ ced reader This has ber he cafe »>norticulariv ith 
} i ta ICA le 11S ads Des n tne Rallis Nore particuiany, wit 


pb hil ntophy and mathematics, which, on account of their extenfive 
utility, as well as the difhculties with which the ftudy of them is 
fuppoled to be attended, re quire every affiftance that can be given 
to facilitate their acquirement. 

Thefe detects, however, are now com plet ely obviated, by the 
publication of the prefent dictionar vy, which is formed upon a plan 
fimilar to that above-mentioned, and devoted folely to philofophi- 

cal and mathematical fubjects, without any mixture of extrancous 
matter, or articles foreign to the defign of the underta iking. 

It sapenes , from the pref: ice, that the author had been or: adually 
collecting materials for this wor ~ on near twenty years patt, and 
we have no hefitation in faying, that he has arrat nged and metho- 


~9 

dized them 1n a manner that does “him creat cre dit. For this pure 
pofe, the chief requifites were an extenfive courfe of reading, 
indefatieable ind: try, and a thorough knowledve of the diferent 
branches on which he had to treat; and, in thefe er few - - 
fons, we apprehend, could be found fo well qua lifed tor fuch an 
undertaki ng, as Dr. H. His many valuable performances are well 
known to the public, who have long born ample te teflimony to his 
merit as a mathematician; and we are happy to perceive, | from 
the prefent work, that his ardour, in {cientific purfuits, continues 
undiminifhed. 

Among the multifarious fubje&s of which our author has tre ated 
in the prefent performance, fome of them deferve particu! 
attention, a: containing a variety of new and interetting circum- 








* In order to perceive how ill qualified one man, or even 4 few 
individuals mutt be to give jul explanations on a variety of fub- 
jects, let the reader take ten or a Pee technical terms, or fcicn- 
tific words. at random, from Johnfon’s Dictionary of the Englifh 
Language, and remark the balance of falfe definitions, or grofsly 

detective accounts of their import and meaning. . 
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_ This obfervation is peculiarly applicable to the article 
ra, under W lich a far more compiete and interefting hiftory 
‘% heen given of that fcience than 1s to be found in any other 
, ind the various improvements, which 
neh has received, finee the time of it’s firft introduction 
‘nto Europe, afcribed to their proper authors, and the progrefs of 
the feience, through all ramifications, traced by an able and 
m: ly hand. The ake es be particularly ple: afed with the 
doQor’s analvfis of the works of Cardan, Ta: ‘ttalea, and other 
italia 1ofe merits appear to have beenill know ny 
ly appreciated, by Dr. Wallis, Mantucla, the 
abbe de Gau, and other authors, who have hitherto been the only 
hiftorians of this noble fcience. 
lany other articles might be reget both in the mathema- 
philofophical department, which would readily fhow, that 
this WOYKR 15 highly deferving the not tice of every fcientific reader. 
Under each art and icience, here treated of, the doctor has given 
it’s hittorical origin, progrefs, and sities flate, with references to 
the works of thofe who have profetfe dly written on them; and in 
the courfe of the work, each fubject is extended through all it’s 


yy very inaiiferent 


’ . 1 

branches, in a manner which, we conceive, will be found h’ Ly 
= ; ; - ° ‘ 1 - r 

ufetul and fatistadtory. A great number of eOpper-piates, and ex- 


cellent wood-cuts, are alfo given to elucidate the various fubjects 
1 ae } . awe 4 or emelisa a} he rann! - , 

to which they reter; in w hich are included all the popular philo- 

: smal satteamante en, vwemewval wie 

fophical lnitrumen > IN yh tae dclh hve 


But of the various parts of MS VE ufe Fy vork, few of them 


will be found more agreeable to orth read er, than the biographical 
ee 1! = : anm . * C emathan 
deta aS VM hich are given OT matvaiemMmMat ical and | philofophical authors, 


from the days of Socrates to the prefent times; together with pani 
plete lifts ot their writings, as far as any information of them could 
be obtained; which cannot tail of proving highly inftructive to 
thofe who are defirous of knowing the leading traits of character 
ineach author, and what particular ful jeats have employed his 
f eminent men, fome are entirely new, 
and others have been givenina more interefting manner than by any 
other writer. Asa proof of the latter affertion, we refer the reader 
life of Proclus, which is detailed at confiderable length, and 
acomplete analyas oiven of all his writings. 
Ve believe it would be gratitying to Our rea ders to lay before 
them fuch extracts 


pel ° Among the lives O 


ft rom this work, as would enable them to pers 
cive more clearly i it’s extenfive utility, and the very intelligent 
manner in which it is executed: but in doing this we are ree 


trainee by our confined limits. The author in this performance, 
as Well asm his former ones, appears to us to have deferved well 


or the pudiie ; and} narticularly of mathematicians and philofophe Crs, 
who, we have no doubt, from a perut ‘al of the work, will hold ia 
juitined, in caviar | beftowed upon it, that unequivocal approbation 
to which fo meritorious a production is fully entitled. 

, A afpecimen of our author's ma nner of treatine the various 
lubyects which come under his notice, in this highly ufeful per- 
fornan nee, we fhall give the two following articles; the one ma- 
thematical, and the other philofophical. vot. t, P. LE 
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Arcesra. Of Michael Stifclius.—After the foregoing ana- 
lyfis of the works of the firft alcebraic writers in Italy, it will now 
be proper to confider'thofe of their contemporaries in Germa: 

where, excepting for the difcov rine in cubic equations, the a 
was in a more advanced ittate, and of a form app roaching nearer 
to that of our modern algebra; the flate and circumitances indeed 
being fo different, that one would almoft be led to fuppofe they 
had derived their knowledge of it from a different origin. : 


‘ ner h emcee and Scheubelius were writers of the fame tin 


re “we 


with Cardan and T artalea, and even before their difcoveries, or 
stein, concerning the rules for cubic equations, Stifelius’s 


e 

L; 
Ar ithmetica Integra was publifhed at Norimberg in 1544, being 
the year betore Cardan’s work on cubic equations, and is an ex- 
cellent treati‘e, both on arithmetic and algebra. The work is 
divided into three books, and is prefaced with an introduction 
by the famous Melanchthon. The firft book contains a com- 


mm 


La 


\ 


te and ample Treatife on Arithmetic, the fecond an Expojition 
f the 10th book of Euclid’s Elements, and the third a i eesthe 
of Aleebra, anc it 1s therefore properly the part with which we are 
it prefent concerned. In the dedication of this part, he afcribes 
the invention of aleebra to Geber, an arabic aftronomer ; and men- 
tions befides, the author s Campanus, Chrift. Rudolph, and Adam 
Ris, Rifen, or Gigas, whote rules and examples he has chiefly 
given. In other parts of the book he fpeaks, and makes ufe alfo, 
of the works of Bretius, Campanus, Cardan (i. e. his Arithmetic 
he work on cubie equations appeared, ) 
de Cufa, Euclid, Jordan, Nilich ius, Schonerus, and Stapulenfis. 

, Chap. 1. Of the rnl of algebra, and its parts. Stifelius here 
defcribes the notation and marks of powers, or denominations as 
he calls them, which marks for the feveral powers are thus: 


publifhed in 1539, betore tt 


rh, 2d, 3d, 4th, sth, 6th, &c. 

ie 3° V1] ¢ 33> Jy Zsi-+ ac. . Pe 
which are formed from the initials of the barbarous way in which 
the germans pronounced and wrote the latin and italic names of 
the powers, namely, res or cofa, zenfus, cubo, zent-zenlus, 
i ers zenfi-cubo, &c. And the cois or firit power 1, he 

s the radix or root, which is the firft time that we meet 

with this word in the printed authors. He alfo here ufes the 
ions or characters, a and — , for aC i ‘dition and {u btr: action, ana 
the firi 


~\+ ‘ rv be ane yj , .? me. “ey ier PL ‘ lf )? 
t of any that I know of: for in Italy they ufed none ¢ 
> . > Ar _ , - -« ’ .* . - : a ie el ‘ >} af 
thefe characters for a long time after. He has no mark howeve! 


tor equality, but makes ufe of the M ord itfelt. 


‘ "ha . ~ 9! are } 1 . f ry 
Chap. 2. Of the parts of the rul le of Geber or algebra: teach 
. . e errire ee HAS ey :\.. i Ras -r 
ing the vartous reductions by addftion, fubtracuon, multipiicae 
t " a a “¢ . ahs ’ e; * , 7 ‘7. 
AUhsy GiVlasOll, WVOrutir Ne «ill evoluti Essen 
‘ . e " eh a : — he 
Cap. 3 Ut the alcorithm ot colt c numbers: teaching the 
; cr } ’ eh.. . + Pe * cr _ = Le e434 } 
Milas Operations of addition, fabian. | multiplication, diviion, 
. . . ' ~ 
. . oF an -. @ he . . P ‘ ‘ rv ? i y al 
mmVvoluTION, and extraction of roots, much the fame as they are 


at preient. Single terms, or powers, he calls imple quantines 5 
but fuch asas + Ma a compofite or compound, and 24 — 04 
P| + wi 1.1 

cetective one. “In multiphica tio: i and divifion, he proves that lke 


“gus give +, and yalike iigns—. :He fthewsthat the powers 
I, 
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5, U, z of, &c. form a geometrical progreffion from unity ; and 
that the wee feries of numb ETS O, Ty 2, 3, &c. from o O, are the 
exponents of the coffic powers; and he, for the firft time, ex- 
prefsly calls them exponents: thus, 

Exponents, QO, Is 25 3, 4) 5» 6, &c. 


Powers, 1, Uy 3, 053 Zo Ss 3 4, &e. 
And he fhews the ule of the exponents, in ‘ation, divifion, 
powers, “a roots, aS we do at prelent Viz. adding the expo- 
nents in multiplication, and falendline them in divilion, &c. 


And thefe operations he demonitrates from the nature of arith- 
poetical and geometrical progreiiions. It is remarkable that thefe 
compound denominations ot the powers are tormed trom the fimple 
a 

ones according to the produéls of the exponents, while thofe of 
Diophantus are toried according to the /ums of them; thus the 
6th power here 1s z¢f or quadrato- cubi, but with Diophantus 
ak, ore: Be 

itis cubo-cubi; and fo of cshers. Which is prefumptive evi- 


dence that the europeans had not taken their algebra immedi- 
ately trom him, independent of other proofs. 

‘ Chap. 4. Of the extraétion of the roots of cc offic numbers. 
He here treats of quadratic equations, which he refolves by 
completing the fquare, froin Euclid II. 4, &c. Alfo quadratics 
of the higher orders, fhewing how to refolve them in all cafes, 
Whatever the height may be, provided the exponents be but 


in arithmetical prog reffion, as 


ae ‘4 2) cc; where it is plain that he always counts o for 

6. 35 5 pte exponent of the unknown quantity in the abfo- 

re oi - ute term. 

“9 4 VY 

* Chap, La Of irrational coffic numbers, and of furd or negae 
ive erse In this treatife of radicals, or irrationals, he firft 
uics the character 4/ to denote a Toot, and fets after it the mark ot 
the power whole root is intended ; as 4/3 20 tor the fquare root 
of 20, and 44 ¢ 20 for the cube root of the fame, and fo on. He 
treats here alfo of negative numbers, or what he calls furd or 


hctitious, or numbers lefs than o. On which he takes occafion 
to obferve, that when a reometrical progrefhon is continued 
downwards below 1, then the exponents of the terms, o7 the 
ithmetical progreflion, will go below o into ne gative numbers, 
nd will yet be the true exponents of the former; as in thefe, 

Expon. | —3 | —-2]}]—: J of 1] 243 4 
pow. |_¥| F] 311171418] 
And he gives examples to fhew that thefe negative exponents 
pertorm their ofhce the fame as the politive ONCS, in all the 
Operations. 


‘Chap. 6. Of the perfection of the rule of algebra, and of fe- 














ap. 
condary roots, In the reduction of equations he ufes a more 
pene ral} rule than thoi ie W ho had precear d him, who detailed the 
tule in a multitude of cafes; inftead of which, he directs to mul- 
tiply or divide the two fides equally, to tran{pofe the terms with 
+ Or—, and lafily to extract fuch root as may be denoted by the 
exponent of the highe ft power. 
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As to “Hap ag roots, Cardan treated of a 2d 


known, which he called guwantiras, and denoted it 


2 oe? 
“ 
_ 
ape 
Le") 
~~ 
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g, to diltinguifh it from the firlt. But here Stifelius, for dif- 
tinétion fake, and to prevent one root for being mitta 


rae & 


' alhon OS atin daca 17 “ a ‘ : 
oroers, aivens i1Teral } jarks to ali of them, as A ee CRD 


and then performs all the ufual operations with them, joining t] 
toycther as we do now, except that he fubjoins the initial of the 
power, initead of its numeral exponent; thus, 

3A into o B makes 27AB, 

33 into 4B makes 127 B, 

2¢7 into 4Az makes 87 Az, 

1A fquared makes 1A3, 

© into 2\ il | 5 mm, 

2 Az into 5A og makes 10 Af, &c. &e. 

Sq Ag divided by ac? makes 2A3, &e. 

The iquare root of 25Az 218 cA, XC. 

Alfo 24 added to 24 sakes 22 x 2A. 

and 2A iubtr. from 22 makes 2p — 2A. 
And he fhews how to ufe the fame, iD, que thi ons concerning feveral 
unknown nuabers; where he puts Uiffere nt character tor each 
oft them, as 2, A, B, C, &c.; he then makes out, from the 
conditions of the queition, as many equations as there are cha- 


racters; from thefe he finds the value of each letter, in terms of 
iome one of the refit; and fo, « x pe lling them all but that one, 
reduces the whole to a final equ ation, as we do at prefent. 

¢‘ The remainder of the book is employed with the folutions 
f queftions to exercife all the rules and 


are oCco ynetrical ones. 


* From this account of the fate of algebra in Stifelius, it appears 
that the improvemcats made by himfelt, or other germans, beyond 
thofe of the italians, as contained in Cardan’s book of 1539, were 

> + } Wee 

‘ rit. He introduced the ch: iracters +, -—, for plus, minus, 
and root, or raarx, as he calls it. 

‘2d. Dhe imitial Go Zs We &c. tor the pows rs 


© 3d. He treated all the higher orders ot quadratics bythe 


‘ , > 
eel lit < ra} | ] 6 
j nrtr } J t . mArnl a ? - P am . om amtrere sons 
4th. He introduced the numeral exponents of the powe’s, J 
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} “a ] t ° Sey 11; La inxs the 
integral numbers, but not trachonal ones; calling them Dy the 
. rrr é " . ° . . } . 1 = . | 1.2 ¢ ine 
Biches vei m9 xpon n ana he tauoht the veneral uses 0} Ti 


‘ponents, in the feveral operations of powers, as we now W 


, or the logarithms : 
‘eth. And laftlv, he ufed the general literal notation A, B. ©, 
Dy, &c. for fo many different unknown or general quantities.” 
204.—* CLoup, a collection of v ipours fuipended 1 the 
mof{phere, and rendered vilible | , 
Alti Oust ly it FOTN rally allows a that the clouds are ror a 
trom the aqueous — irs, Which betore were fo cloicly united 
with the a mofphe as to be invifible: it is, however, pot ealy 


to account for the pen continuance OT iome reryv opaq' e ciouaes 


“3°: hiioleinea - r ’ > ? , : eanowrs when 
without difiolving ; or to atiign the reafon why the i 9 3, WH 
ney have once becun to condenfe, do not continue to do fo til 


al ~ 
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shey at laft fall to the ground in the form of rain, or fnow, &c. 
Ir is now known that a feparation of the latent heat from the water 
of which vapour is compofed is attended with a condentation of 
that vapour in iome degree ; in fuch cafe, it will firit appear as a 
(meke, miit, or fog; which, 1f inter pc ofed between the fun and 
earth, will form a cloud ; and the fame caules cortinuing to ope- 
rate, the cloud will produce rain or inow. It 1s however abun- 
dantly evident, that fome other caufe beiides mere heat or coid 
is concerned in the formation of clouds, and the edadenfaian of 
itm — rical vapours This caufe 1s eite emed ina great mca- 
i the electrical Said: indeed electricity is now fo generally ad- 
mitted as an agent in all the great oper: tions of nature, that it is 
no wonder to find the formation of clouds attributed to it; and 
this has accordin gly been given by Beccaria as the caufe of the 
formation of all clouds whatfoever, whether of thunder, rein, 
hail, os fnow. 

‘ But whether the clouds are prod uced, that 18, th: atmof- 
pheric vapours rendered vifible, by means of electricity Or not, 
itis certain that they do often couch the electric fluid in pro- 


digious quantities, and many terrible and deitructive accidents 
have been oceafioned bv clouds very hichly ele<trified. ink mott 
extraordinary initance of this kind periaps on record | appened 


inthe ifland of Java, in the Batt Indies, i Aug an, 793. Ge 
the 11th of that month, at midnight, a bri. hte cloud was obierved 
covering a mountain in the diitrict called Ch Ou. and feverak 
reports like thofe of a gun were heard at the iametime. The 
people who dwelt upon the upper parts ot the mountain not being 
able to fly tait enough, a great part of hs cloud, eight or mine 
miles in circumference, detached itfeif under them, and was feen 
at a diitance, rifiny and falling lke the waves ot the fea, and 


emitting globes of tire fo lumtnous, that the came as clear 
as day. The effects of it were atflonify: 3, every thing was 
deftroyed tor twenty miles round; the toutes were demolifinied ; 
plantations were buried in the earth; and 2140 people lott their 
lives, betides 1500 head of cattle, and a vait number of horfes, 
goats, &c. Another remarkable initance of the dreadful effcéts 
of electric clouds, which happened at Maita the z2gth of Ottober 


} 
<a } a 3 » ", } le 
is related in Brvdone’s Tour through Maita. 
be height of the clouds is not uiually great: the fummuits 


—_— 
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of hich mountains being comm nly quite free trom them, as many 

travellers have experienced In palling tic untains. It is 
om a thee of T me ’ -3 ; a ] , — 

founc that the moit highly eleci:tied clouds send loweft, their 


r 


height being often not more than 7 or Soo yards above the grounds 
and lometimes thunder-clouds appear actually to touch che ground 
with one ot their edees: but the generality of ciouds are fuf- 
pended at the height of a mile, or little more, avove the earth. 

* The motions of the clouds, though often directed by the 
Wind, are not always fo, efpecially when thunder 1s about to 
tniue. In this cafe they are feen to move very lowly, or even 
to appear quite ftationary for fome time. The reafon of this pro- 
babiy is, that they are impelled by two oppolite ftreams ot air 
hearly of equal ttrength ; and in fuch cafes it feoms that both the 
acrial currents afcend to a confiderable height ; fos mei. Charles 
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yf their aerial voyages with a balloon, could find no alterari, 


oft. ‘ oo “ } . ont } .ar mm . ) . 
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In the former volumes, this animated defcriber has endeavoured 
to wipe off part of the odium thrown on the character of the 
hottentots, and purfuing the fame humane plan, the prefent three 
‘li be found (ill more interefting, in proportion as he advances 
sill further from the refort of men debated by fordid traihe, 

Weare not, while peruting thefe pages, fatigued by the dry de- 
tails of ajournal of every day occurrences, which may be an ufeful 
book ¢ = roads, but certainly is not very amufing or inftruc- 
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tive in the cloiet. On the contrary, the fimplicity of truth is 


fo hay ails unived with that glo w of imaginat tion, which conititutes 
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1 } } rf . ion a , coms 
the grand charm of fiction, we do not find it difheult to creait 

{7 > a ie . lafaler adheaeren > nef, 

the author s walCrcioll, t} at he has clofely adhered to i158 rel 
Intron not to repeat any bear fay accounts of opinions or Culloms 5 


but only to note down, as facts, what he faw with his own eyes 
and heard with his own ears. 

The practice of relating the marvellous circumiiances which 
they caught up trom the ttream of c ifual converfation, while they 
haitily journeyed forward, or indolently regaled themfelves, ren- 
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BTN ere argued upon as facts by thofe m etaphylical romancers, 
who wifhed to prove that morality had no foundation inthe natural 
difpohtions and a OCEONS 5 ee her ce feemed willing to infer, that, 


ould se ds ee a e a part « 1¢ pet fpecies below the brutes, 
the moral ligation to a& up to the character of a man would 
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en be highly gratified by the hvely and 

artlefs pictures that occur in this narrative of the domettic virtues, 
and moral fenfibility, of the untutored wanderers in thofe vait 
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The hottentots, in the vicinity of the a¢ has ever been 

by] e of a halty adoption of very contrary man- 
ners, have degenerated from the fimple virtues common to their 
of civilization: but accompany ilig our traveller to thofe 
borces, never vilited by the r apacious whites, from whofe bofoms 
commerce has eradicated every buman feeling, we find them juit 
and affectionate, with the diflinctive characteriftics of man. 
airty cutioms attributed to them are evidently proved to be talle, 
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Introdu€tion, p. xiv.m* The females of the Cape, when IJ faw 
hem tor the firtt time, had reall 


ly excuted my attonitthment by 


. wy 
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{ yut I adimired in them, above ali, 
that modeity cal reierve peculiar to the dutch manners, 
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nothing as yet had corrupted. 
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which 
‘ In the courfe of fix months, a great change had taken place, 
It was no longer the french modes that thes copied ; it 
caricature af the french. Plumes, teathers, ibbons, and tawdry 
ornaments heaped together without tafe on every head, gave to 
prettielt figures a grotefque air, which often pr pimps a imil 
when they or ared. ‘This mania had extended to 
ing plantations, where the women could fearce lv 
mode of drefs entirely new was every where int 


was a 


Oo 


the me ighbo ur 

be | known. A 

oduced; but to 

tantaftical, that it would have been difheult to determine from 
' ‘ountrv it had be }? 

What cOoUuUnTry 1f Rad Deen 1) 


OO) ted. 
He proceec ds to acqu aint us, that he had fearcely returned to the 
& ape ot Good ste » when “his thouct! 


s were bent upon ano- 
therexcurtion. Duiing the time neceflary to prepare for his fecond 


yvourney, he received a very delirable prejent ot preterved birds 


and mee cts, an offering of gratitude trom his favourite hottentor, 

. _s. «% ‘ . ie 7 
with W hom he mace us acqua intea in his lait WurTnev, ana viilted 
fome old friends, which affords him an opportunity of defcribing 


he houfes ard manner of living of the planters. In his tormer 
date he had trequently oceafion to advert to the crucity and 
opprethon exercifed by the planters on the well meaning, aftec- 
te inhabitants, which entitle them to the appellation of {a- 
vaces, rather than the unfortunate victims of their indolent ra- 
ty. Indeed, every account on record of the conduct of the 
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invaders of newly difcovered countries proves, how unfit halt 


os men are to be entruited with unlimited power. They 
apparently conl.der the inhabitants as making a gel of the bri ute 
creation, in the wilds neceility led them, when driven, perh 

tor their crimes, from the haunts of pea ymen, to ex] plore ; 
1d they become more ferocious themfelves, endeavouring to fub- 
itc, milead of patiently trying to tamfe them by inttruction 
and kindnefs. 


. , - =e " . ? + 
By the advice of a friend, he put off his departure fome time 


very thing was prepared for it. This was a fatal miliake, 


1a be * cautions future trave ilers, who {hall undertake a fimu 
excurnon, not to follow hi: unple, but fet out from the Cape 
at the time of the intenfe heat, or, at leaft, fo to fettle their 
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{av, from november to tebruarv, the yo may be ina highe: lati- 
tude than that of the frontiers of the c olony.’ The following 1s 
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Vol >. T72.—" | had fixed the cth of yune tor my cepar- 
ture from the habitation of Sinber. Or he 14th I made a as 
neral mi biny ¢ ipare and my people. Including the wile 
of Klaas, and iny 1 ne ecior.ceneral Swanepoel, I had alrogether 

rK persons, rteen dogs in hich condition, one muie ana 
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parifoned, were t thofe given me by Boers ; three milch cows, 
thirty fix draft oxen for my three waggons, fourteen fi r relays, 
and two to carry the baggage ot my hottentots. Thete fifty head 
of horned cattle were futhcient for the prejent fervice; but l 
rto increafe them as it fhould become neceflary, and as I 
urther from the colony, where, in the way of barter, 
J fhould be able to pu irchafe them ata cheaper rate. ‘The cock 
that, in my firit journey, hi ad afforded me intervals of pleature, 
fyoeetted the idea of having one again, and, that it might be 
ha pies than my other one had been, l gave it a mate. Laitly, 
for my amufement, and, I may alfo fay, for fociety, [took my 

pe Kees; Kees who, ch: ined up during my abode at the C ape, 
had apparently loft his ¢: atety, bute who from the moment he re- 
rained his liberty, gave himfelf up to {ports and anticks that 
ly dive rting. 

‘Such was the ey ga affociated We my enterprife, and 
which | had conceived to be neceflary, eich. ‘to infure its fucceis, 
or for the pt urpote of affording me fome plea 3 relaxations. 
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With this chearful train, and a number of chance acquaint- 
» joined him during the journey, he was enabled to 
beruile the wearifomenefs of a deiert, parched by the untavour- 
ableneis of the feafon. 

It 1s not ¢ aly to give even a faint idea of the pleafure fome 
minds would enjoy in thus breaking. up a new land of difcoveries ; 
-enes of nature, dear to feniibility, 

rinvefiigation. We regret that we 
cannot, without {welling this article our of all bounds, tollow 
ourauthor more cloiely,and that we muftcon!imeourextratts to fome 
incidents deicriptive of the different hordes with whom he aflo- 
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whom fire arms are unk) own, 
? If th ey attempt to refit, or 


even ventul » complain, their lives are in danger. Accord. 


weiy, no looneris it Known that a party of fuc h fmaggle ‘$ is 
ont upon expedition, than they haiten to remove their herd 
which thes 14 into the woods and mountains, where they bacp 
them « led. This is the only mode they have of preferving 
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them fron nder, and to this the favages all have recourie. 
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which he legittmates by {prinkling the newly united cou] ple 
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author, and in the taverns where they had been told him by thofe 
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¢ Thirty or forty ae after the publication of his voyage, 
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He fpoke of it as he ought, and as it deferves. Since la Caille, 
her travellers have oo their opinions of Kolben; and the 
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learned new know how fart hey may rely on the accounts of that 


yottentot tribes without excep- 
tion, mothers have ee inhuman prejudice of refolvine not to 
have twins, and che abominable cutiom of deitroyine one ot 
two. Jt the twins conlit of two boys, or two virls, they 
the weaker of the two; if a bov and girl, the girl, he lays, 1s 


blufhes not to avow, that he has witneiled 


WN , aver ty hy rye is he hlacltef? eal <9 %7 T 
‘ Now iaver, that this ch: arge is the Diackeit Caiumny againk 
. ‘ . , - " . ».* * 
Nature that ever denied the pen of a writer deititute of modefty. 
a 


moc 

ei ie nie } - cum fttrene nF 7. ant } .u c «yt he ~h} a+ reae 
ahe light oF the two twins of One of the wives of the chief was 
tumficient to convince me oO} this. However, as theie cil 


, ‘ ee é' : 
hight have Deen abn excey tion to the reneral law for jome piulrfie 
cular reaton, I relolved i interrogate their father refpec 


— as 
| Ane thas 
4 o 


‘ Ey morning before I went a-huntine, he came to fee me 

“ . , i ‘ < } ,\ 9 as ‘ e\ 4448 
with his two wives, and regale himnfelt with a pipe of tobaceo 
and a /opye, or tmall glafs, of brandy. Though his 1. ive 
was different from that ot the hottentots on the wettern cou! » VCR, 
inthe two months I had fpent in the country, I ha 2rned to 


underttand it a little, aud make myfelf underitood. 
‘One day as 1 was fitting on the grafs, near mv tent, with 
him and his two wives, I turned the converfation to the fubject of 
twins, al d alKed bis wife vhether, if the fhould have twins ae ain, 
he wouic not deitroy one of iheee:? bis que tion appeared to 


ee Bete, sh. ] _ —y aes si) shee ‘ icp 
Ofend her: fhe kept filence, and fell into a deep muting. But 


Lf 4 — a es f er j a . 4 ee . ~ th ] 
ind, turning fowards me, and re ding me that L hae 
i. "- " e , } ° 
f mr); at ea ee Le meen lar sis 3 = 
leve es afked him fimilar queftions, declared wit h varmth, 
e, . yp % 5 5 
; ; . 
. Mesi aA jAC] i ‘ ’ ee D ° 
Vo Tr . ‘ * , ‘a “eo rt ye \ T” i od _f ela af — . 
i. 111, — ‘imu clare, to our of the africans, 
frrae > > 2 * 
ia a 3 Pe . } . " } oF 
Yer Vou go trom the colonies, you will find among 
ther m™ ee r ’ ~- ~ 4 ~ > 
; ne e laonne ft ' and more atte rye > 4, > who Or ACCOUNT 
~ sel ¥ aH TTVlic alic a\Jiae A 4 4 ‘ + Sn ace Unt 
rt | s° 4 = ie , 
ther ance arp neither mown } r AVE an onporty 
tal ly, con 4s waits Wb Mehe wees a ‘ 1} «re »*)T roe 
4 ’ 
nhie i 7 a7 
ai ( 7 - ek. —T ® ——.., a 4 ‘ 7" wt. ~is oefep hie — . 
oe knowing the europeans, polcis a hmphicity highly en- 
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ps2, and 4vow no miltrult Dut what 1s necellary to every 
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reafonable beinz, to guard againft danger, and preferve } 


‘ Tbe character, 1t 1s true, difplays more apathy, and their 


; oe sie anaes but never having occation to deceive, 
ain ing alio never expoted to be deceived by othe =v they have 
no need of talfehood, and are unacquainted with it.’ i 

~| king of anotaer horde he fays, p- 82. 

¢ The kabobiquas have neither the flat nofe nor plu: np cheeks of 
¢] trentots. Iheir ikin alio has not that baftard colour, which, 


pneife peither Biuack nor WwW hite, renders them odious to both 
races; nor do they betmear their bodies with thofe difcutting fat 


s 


fubliances, on account of which one cannot ap proach them with- 
out being bedaubed with their filth, or acquiring an offenfive 


fmell. In fiature they are as tall as the caffres, and their colour 


‘ The hair at th: ¢eshyn wv 
Re « tT Laals t 


bc. which ts exceedingly fhort and much 
curled, is ornainented with {mall copper buttons, arranged with 
great art and fymmetry. Initead of that apron made of a jackal’s 
sin, emploved by the hottentot to cover what modeity bids 
im conceal, the kabobt uas ufe a round piece of leather, the 
edce of which 1s ornan ented with a fmall indented circle of 
copper, and which 1s divided into different compartments, by 
rows of glafs beads of various colours, all proceeding from the 
centre, and diverging towards the circumference, like the rays 
in our images of the fun. 

1is kind of veilis made faft to the groin by means of a 
eirdie; but, as it 1s only four inches in diameter, as it is de- 
ranged by the fmalleit movement, and as they give themfelves 
little uneafinefs re ipecting fuch actidents, itis very ill fuited to 
the purpote for which itis applied. During the great heats, this 
imall and almoi “ufelefe apron is the only covering on their 
bodies. Its ase 10 readily difplaced enabled me to afcertain 
that they do not practice circumcifion; but it feemed to fhow 
alfo that, in regard to modefty, their ideas are very difierent 
trom ours. 

‘ Though they go thus almoft entirely naked, their manners, 
tnfiead of being licentious, are remarkably chatte. No temales 
can be more prudent, or more referved than their women; and 
when I compare e them with thofe of the greater ni imiq uas, who 
feemed fo forward and fo condefcending, I could fearcely believe 
that io great a cillerence could exift at fo {mall a diltance. 

‘ My people, accuftomed to the familiarity of the latter, were 
ditpl ated with this feverity ; and the facritice they were obliged 
to make on that account feemed the more paintul, as the kabo- 
biqui ia women were much prettier even than the nimiqu: AS. 

* Young gitls, who in general among favaces have not the 
fume decency of conduét as their mothers, becaufe, not being 
under the fame obligations, they enjoy more liberty, were here 
equally model? and referved. They fhowed, indeed, that {pore 
ivene(s peculiar - to their age, and which added to their charms; 
but it was the fportivenefs of innocence. When the dance was 
finithed, and their parents retired to the kraal, they all fet out 
along with them, not one even remaining behind in my camp. 
¢ Whethe: 
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© Whether from refinement of coquetry, or the effect of pru- 
dence, the kabobiqua women do 1 rot tattoo their faces Itke their 
hufbands and fathers. ‘They do not even follow their example, 
-y ornamenting their hair with copper buttons ; and they always 
-o bare legged, though moit of them wear fandals ; 
> « Their drefs contitis of an apron that reaches only half down 


the thigh ; a krofs which, paling under the arm-pits, 1s tied on 
the breaft; and a long mantle like that of the men. 

¢‘ The mantle is made of {kins not deprived of the hair; and 
the krofs, of tanned leather pre spared like that uted for gloves 


‘With regard to glafs beads, they wear them as bracelets. 
They torm them alfo into necklaces, which defcend in difference 
rows to tne pit of the ftomach; and they fuipend trom their 


eirdles feveral ftrings of them, which fall down their thighs 
[ low the apron. 

* Thefe ornaments being very durable, the habit of feeing them 
renders them hall indifferent to the ry ature ot pof felling them. 
Thofe they procured trom me afforded at firft great fatistac tion, 


on account of their novelty. But when I fhewed them fciffars 
and needles, they wave the preterence to thefe articles ; and this 
choice does honour to the good fenie of the kabobiqua ladies. 


Like their chief, they fet a higher value on uulity than 


‘To vive them needles, however, was not fuficient; it was necef- 
fary to teach them a lfo to ufe them. IT rendered them that fervice 
likewife ; anc i they {oon became to expert as to join together tole- 
rably well two pteces of fkin. For this operation, they employ ed 
a {mall thread of gut made in the horde; and the procefs Ltaucht 
them appeared more expeditious, itronger, and neater, than that 

fuch cafes by the favages, which confifls in boring the 
fkin with a {pike or fharp-pointed bone, and putting the thread 


ean ate 3 la 
througu the noies. 
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Phe following is a defe: iption of the Fouzouana, whom the author 
thinks { uperiour in courage, activity of body, acutenefs of 
mind, and honeity of character, te any of the diiferent nations 
he vifited :—p. 166. 

‘ As the heat of the climate in which he lives renders clothing 
unnecetlary, he continues during the whole year almott entirely 
naked, having no other coveri Dy than a very imail jackal-fkin 
fuilened round his loins by two thongs, the extremities of which 
‘down to his knees. Hardened b y this conttant habit of na- 
kednefs, he becomes fo infenfible to the variations of the atmof- 
phere, that, when he removes from the burning fands of the 
evel country to the fnew and hoar-froft of his mountains, he 
icems indifferent to and not even to teel the cold. 

‘His hut in no-wife refembles that of the hottentot. Te 
appears as it cut vertically through the middle; fothat the hue 
ot a hottentot would make two of thofe of the houzouanas. 
During their emigrations, they leave them ftanding, in order 
that, if any other horde of the fame nation pafs that way, the 
May make ufe of them. When on a journey, they have nothing 
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to repofe on but a mat fulpended from two fticks, and placed 


} 

in an inclined pofition. aa ey even often fleepon the bare cround 
A projecting rock 18 then futhcient to fhelter them ; for every 
thin’ 18 iuited toa peopic wiolte ern utlons are proot arainit 


the jeverett taticue. li, however, they ttop any whe re to {ojourn 
a | . : 

for a While, and find materials ice tor ple tructine huts, they 
: i » . > sow 


then form a kraal; but they abandon it on their departure as 
is t! r l 


is the cafe with a the huts which the y ere ie 

‘ "This cuttom of labouring for others of their tribe announces 
a focial character and a benevo lent difpofition. They are, indeed, 
hot only attectionate mamenee and 200 a cae but excellent 
companions. When they inhabit a kraal, rere 18 no fuch thin 
among them as private property; whatever they poilefs is in 
common. It two hordes of the fame nation meet, the reception 
i both fides 


triendly ; thev afford each other mutual protec- 
tion, and confer reciprocal en In fhort, they treat one 
another as brethren, though perhaps they are pel 
and have never {cen each other before. 

* Active and nimbie by nature, the houzouana confiders it as 
an amufement to climb mountains and the mott elevated peaks ; 
and their {kill in this refpeét was very advantaveous tome. The 
rivi ict neal which £ ene: impe d had a a CO} pC ry tall te and a naulcous 
finell, which rendered at impothible for me to drink the wate: 
siy ¢€ attle, acculfome to the bad water of th © country, were 
fatisfied with‘it: but ¥ was afraid that it micht injure my 
yecople ; and I would, on that qgccount, not permit them to ute 
it. ‘The houzouanas had no milk to give mes as they poffetled 
only a tew wretched cows which they had plundered. Having 
aiked then if they knew of any good {pring in the neighbours 


hood, to which I could fend iny company to procure a fupply of 


water, they fet out themfelves in an inftant, without making me 
a reply, clambered up their mountains, and in lefs than two 


} } + } + 


} | : 
hours brought back all my leather bottles and vefiels full of ex- 


tart {t) mnwvere 
ACKL bs shi UL Og 
. 


tT , 1 . ~~ 4 ‘ :. . 1. a% . 

‘ During the whole tme of my refidence on the rivulet, they 

rencerecd me the jaime fervice, unstormly a playing the fame zea 
J 


foe fame readinefs. One of thefe expeditions would have 
employed my horttentots a whole day. 
ben en a journey, fearcity of water gives them no unceahk- 
nets, even in the middle of a defart. By asparticular art they 
can dilcover water that 1s concealed in the Lowel ot t 
and their initin¢ét, in this point, is even oe oa tot 
other airtcans. Animals, in like cafes of diitrefs, water alfo; 
but itis only by the fmell. There muft be a current of air to 
couvey to them the exhalation which rifes from it; and conie- 
quently they mutt be to the windward. While I refided in the 
delart, during my firft one rney, my favages had fhown more than 


pia wm ‘ene + lees « “ . +t r 1? he 
once the iume faculty; and 1 10% acquired it alfo from thew 
iniirucuon, us i have mentioned in my narrative. 


Phe houzouana, more expert, employs only his fight. He 
- © '* A © . — 
he ground, takes.a diftant vicw, “nd, ul 


fes with his eye eonceals any fubter- 


ranean 
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ranean fpring, he rifes and points with his finger to the fpot 
where it is to be found. The only thing by which he difcovers 
‘+ is that ethereal and fubtile exhalation which evaporates from 
everv current of water, when not funk to too great a depth. 

‘ With regard to pools and other collections formed by the 
rain, as their evaporation is more fenfible, they are difcoverable 
even when hid by an eminence or a hill; and the vapour of 
fireains, fuch as rivers or rivulets, being {till more abundant, is fo 
difinctly marked by it, that their courte and even their finuoli- 
ties may be traced. 

‘I endeavoured to learn this art of-the houzouanas, during the 
time I refided among itthem, | followed their example, and practifed 
their leflons ; and was at length able to make fimilar difcoverics, 
and with as much certainty. My talent, however, was far from 
being fo extentive as theirs; for, owing either to the natural 
weaknefs of my fight or the want of experience, I could diftin- 
cuith water at no greater difiance than three hundred paces, 
while they could perceive it at a diltance much more confiderable. 

‘ The only arms of the houzouanas are bows and arrows. The 
arrows, which are very fhort, are carried on the fhoulder in a 

uiver, about eighteen inches in length, and four in diameter, 
made of the bark of the aloe, and covered with the fkin of 
a large fpecies of lizard, which thefe wanderers find in all their 
rivers, particularly on the banks of Orange and Fifh-River. 

‘ Obliged to maintain a numerous troop, and being defirous that 
the whole horde thould participate in my game, of which I pro- 
cured abundance, I went out daily to the chace, always accom- 
pamed by a great number of the houzouanas. If I hunted in the 
mountains, I climbed the rocks with them. In the plain I ufed 
one of my horfes; but, whether they followed me or were em- 
ployed in driving towards me the zebras and antelopes, they 
fhowed themfelves indefatigable; and, however fait 1 rode, I 
always found them keep pace with me. ' 

p.175.—-* Though the houzouanas are wanderers in their 
country, and fpend the greater part of the year in emigrations 
and dittant excurfions, they inhabit an immenfe dritritt, of which, 
indeed, they are almoft the fole inhabitants, and from which, in 
my opinion, no nation would be able to expel them. It forms 
that part of Africa which, in a diretiion from eaft to weft, ex- 
tends from Caffraria to the country of the Greater Nimiquas. 
With regard to its breadth, from fouth to north, I am igno- 
rant of its extent, but I believe it to be very conafiderable; not 
only becaufe an immenfe territory is neceflary to fo wandering a 
people, but alfo becaufe I have reafon to think the individuals 
of this nation to be very numerous. 

‘It is fuppofed at the Cape that their population is fmall ; and 
the reafon of this opinion is, that when they emigrate to the 
Wellern coaits, whether for the purpofe of fubfifting there for a 
time or to plunder, they are never feen in large bodies, But with 
thefe people, this is only a ftratagem. Afraid of being attacked, 
Were their number known, they conceal their march as much as 
pofible. They purfue their courfe through the narrowef defiles 
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or over the tops of mountain iss and frequently they even travel 
only by night. This cauies them to be the more dreaded : and 


U 


it is often imagined that they are already in the selabbonceind 
when th cy are a hu sdred or pw rhaps LW h indred leagues dit ant. 


inal 


* 1 am inclined to believe that the houzouanas are the Orie 
ftem of the various nations inhabitine at pretent the fouthern 


part of Africa, and that from them all! the tribes of the eaflern 
and weftern mphneanans are gelvended, Proofs of this, ¥ tha 
may be perceiyed in their features, and in that clay ping n 
of the tongue hi they fpeak, a in them is muc 


iiriking. 

Thefe, however, are vague conclulions, intufiicient to 
blifh the fact in queition, which re juires more decifive teltia 
nies. The people themfelves know nothing of their origin. In 
vain did I feveral times intervogate them on the fubject ; they 
always reph led that they inh abited the fame country which had 
been inhabited by their ancetlors; and this was all the fatistaction 
lL could obtain. It was not mil my return to the Cape that I re. 
ceived any information concerning them, which was from a teu 
old planters reliding in the eatiern part of the colony; and 
Ca20Uegh &t eGMiiaer their accounts Oniy as ancient traditions, the 
veracity of which | dare not warrant, I fhall here iay them before 


‘ When the europeans came to eftablifi themfelves at the 
Cape, the houzouanas, they faid, inhabited the country of Cam- 
debo, the thowy mountains, and the diitrict that feparates thet 
mountains trom Caffraria. Become neighbours to the colony, in 
confequence of its extending itfelf towards them, they at Orit 


ived on peaceable terms with the planters ; and, as they dif- 
plaved more intelligence and greater activity th in the hottentots, 


~ 


hey were even employed in p reference tovalliit in cultiva 
d and in torming the fettlement. This good underfianding 
nd barmony were, however, foon interrupted by that muitituce 


* . - +* . - 
4 


‘ | 7 7 } + . - ' . . > , 
lawleis banditti fent from Holland to people the country. 


‘ Thete worthlets protheates wifhed to enjoy the fruits « 


he land without the trouble of tlling itr. Educ wt. beide 
with all the prejudices of the whites, the y imagined that men ot 
a diticrent colour were born only to be their flaves. They ac 
COT ingly hee ected d them to b ondage, condemned them to the moi 
laborious fervices, and repaid theite fervices with harfh and fevere 
treatment. The houzouanas, incenfed at fuch arbitrary and ty 


ro He conduct, retufed any longer to work for them, and re- 


tired to the defiles of their mountains. The planters rook 

arms and purfued them; they mafiacred them without pi ity, an 
feized on their cattle and their country. Thofe who efcaped their 
attrocities betock themfelves. to flicht, and removed to the ii ind 
which they now occupy; but, on quitting their former pot ei 
fions, they twore in their own name and that of their polteritys 
to saareminnte thefe pens, sat monfiers, to be revenged againit 
whom they had to many incitements. And thus, if tradition be 


> 


<FUC, Was a peaceful and induftrious nation rendered warlike, v2- 
diciive, ane rer OCIOUS, ‘ 
¢ This 
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, SI! xk Agee ae es s aaataliaanitiei ie 
s principle, has becn px rpetuated 


. { 6 


¢ This hatred, fo juft in 11 
om generation to generation, though the houzouanas of the 
on norant of the original caufe of it. Bred up 
an jnavincible averiion to the planters, they know only that 
y are animated to plunder and deftroy them; but it 1s only 


ot dete(lation. with the {fource of which 


4 


y are unacquainted; and which happily, in rendering them 
‘ 4 > 


} : } ] ‘ = nae ssf ee Oe »} > ' m >: 
rel towards the planters, does not prevent them froin being 
, , , >. 
, id. afd humane, towards cach other. 
1 a a ’ ' * . 
Pp. 2 —* For mytelt,’? [the hottentots had an inconceivable 
} } o 7 «)} 7} - J f. ~¢y YY ° fae } » bs T+ “) 2@ 
ot the houzouanas,! * who far trom fearing the bouzvouanas, 
+: Gi et ae ys EP ee ee WY whitildentmadl Ge ates 
ad felt pleafure from their fociety, and entertained an affe¢hon 
t : me, Ai et Le i a ee - , 
rthem. £ once more coniets tnat I did not part from them 
that I found them an active, laborious, and ine 


trace of men, ever ready to oblige in {pite of obidacles, 
ior to other favages both in courage and ability. 

particularly inf#4red me with a predilection in 

ir, was their open and fmiling countenance. Such 1s 


‘ [of #8 re 


bitual tlate of their features, that the gloomy and dubious 
reion of uneatinefs and mittrutl is never perceptible on them. 
UZOURNA, itis true, has violent pafions, and, when he is 
der their influence, they are depicted on his countenance in 
forcibie and itriking manner: but the form 1s of fhort du- 


ition; he foon comes to himfelf, and his face inftantly refumes 


expreifion of his frank, unfulpecting, and loyal mind, 


* 11 . 7 he ron 
‘ Amone all the other africen nations, almott without exce p- 
tion, | found animbecile ftupidity, which made them enraptured 





. . - - “4 
ith ecery thine I carried with me for my ufe. The houzou- 


contemplated them with thofe emotions ot curiofity which 
luction of induftry would naturally excite in a people 

‘itute of arts; but this curiofity was neither ttupid admiration 

idith defire ef favacves in general’ 

The p sof the country on the return of the party pre- 

yiuce; the barren defert was {miling with herbage, 
s, that they had fought in vain, flowed with a re- 
l fream. 
teund fome difficulty in feleCline the extra&ts, becaufe the 
. of many of the paflares we withed to have chofen de- 
ithe connection and preparatory circumflances. 

Of the numerous defcriptions of birds we have avoided {peak- 
the author promifes a feparate work on the fubyect OL Tee 
vines which illutrate the deferiptions, the author has 
{ in viving an idea of the cl-aracter of the men, ani- 

Is, plants he has tketched; initead of aiming at that 

Maiey hich confounds all difltinétions. 

T! inflation is done in a much more maferly ftyle than that 

tthe former volumes: and the coniiruction of the fentences 1s not 

d with french idioms, the common fault of inexperienced 
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Art... Le&ures on Elechicity. By G. C. Morgan. 2 Vols, 
Foolfcap 8vo. 809 p. and 2 plates. Price ros. 6d. in boards. 
Norwich, March; London, Shei, 1794. 


As electricity would feem to be a principal agent in many of 
the mo curious and interetting phenomena of nature, it cannot 
be unworthy the attention a the philofophical ftudent. It is 
much to be regretted, that the ardour of 1 inquiry on this fubjeét 
has of late confiderably abated, though avait field yet remains 
to be explored. With ple: afure, however, we here notice an ate 
tempt to revive the tafte for this fcience, and to direct it’s culti- 

vation in. the moft ufetul chanrel}. 

On the prefent flate of electricity we have fome remarks in 
the introductory lecture. 

Introduction, p. iv. —‘ Elettricity is in its infantine ftate. 
Its language is imperfect and obicure. Its appearances are 
mot frequently difplayed to amufe the fenfes, or to.aftonifh the 

ignorant. The empimc or th@ itinerant only obtrude ir upon 

the eyes of the world, and it is known by philofophers only 
as a curious detail of facts, infulated by many peculiar pro- 
pertics, and confufed, owing to a want of arrangement or 
reference to general principles. In fhort, electricity is con- 
lidered as deftitute of all ftimulants, either to provoke our vanity, 
or te inflame our ambition. For this reafon, it is rarely made an 
object of eager and complete attention, or of that perfevering 
activity by which alone it can rife to its proper confequence and 
maturity.’ 

The vaf i and utility of the fcience, and the fre- 
quency of it’s application in the bufinefs of philofophy, are well 
deferrbed and illuitrated in the fame leéture. 

Introd. p. x.— ‘ It poffefles every property which can make 
knowledge interefting to the human mind. The power, whofe 
laws, whofe rclations, and whofe effects it inveftigates, is 
already proved to be one of the moit extenfive in nature. There 
is fcarcely any fcience, whofe light may not be incre eafed | by it. 
Many are the arts in focial life to which it will communicste 
new powers, aad many are the my flerioug circumftances in the 
hittory of nature and mankind which it developes, and clearly 
explains.’ 

In fome of the paffages rn this part of the work, we cannot wat 
obferve, that there is a height of colouring, and pomp of dic 
tion, Which feem not altogether fuited to the capacity of th 
young ft udent, for whom they appear to be chiefly intended. 

The advice of the author to the pupil on the method of ftudying 
this branch of knowledge, is more judicious. 

Introd. p. xlviii, —* Let your refolutions then. be formed 
to Rudy electricity as a {cience in all its tendencies, favourable 
to the general i intereht of knowledge, and to your own particu ilar 
improvement ; devote to it- a portion of your moft undivided at- 
tention ; make it a work of labour and patience, and if difap- 


pon tment or faticue fhould fubdue you, determine emher to 
rejec 
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rejet it altogether, or to purfue it with ardour, with perfe- 
verance, and ‘all the beft energies of your feveral faculties.’ 

In defcribing the principles and laws, fo far as they are yet 
known, of this fcience, the author is generally clear and correét, 
but we do not find that he has made any addition to our fmall 
‘tock of knowledge on the fubjett. ‘The material circumttances 
influencing the agency of electricity are indeed pointed out, 
but perhaps in rather too curfory a way for the purpefe of the 
tyro. 

The leading principles that ought to guide our theoretical rea- 
fonings on this fubject, Mr. M. ftates to be thefe. 

.§5.—‘ iit. The corporeal nature of that fomething on whofe 
oi rations electrical phornomena depend. 

2d. That the union of this with other bodies depends on an 
attractive force, Or on the mutual attraction fubfifting between 
that corporeal fomething, which is ‘called the electric fluid, and 
the body to which i¢ is united. 

3d. That of the electric fluid there is a certain quantity only 
Pac by different fubitances ; and moreover, that without fome 
alteration in their conitituent parts, it is impoflible they fhould 
retain more than that certain quantity, or lofe any portion of it. 
Several corollaries, which flow from the eftablifhment of thefe 
leading principles, will, in conjunction with the application of 
the principles themfelves, enable us to explain feveral eleStrical 

ippearances.” 

Thefe he endeavours to ilfuftrate and explain by a variety of 
well chofen and familiar initances. In oppofition to ag hypos 
thefis of do¢tor Franklin, which fuppofes the phenomena of 
charged electrics to depend on a difference in the magnitudes of 
the pores of bodies, as in glafs, Mr. M. afferts them to arife folely 
trom the operation of an ‘attractive force. 

The curious phenomena exhibited by the electrophorus, as 
de(cribed by fignior Volta the difcoverer, are here attempted to 
be explained, ina manner fomewhat different from that which 
has been fuggetted by Mr. Bewley. 

A general idea of the author’s mode of accounting for appear- 
ances produced 1 in this way may be collected from the fubfequent 
paflage, though ‘he has defcanted confiderably more at length in his 
reafonings and demonftrations on the fubject in the w ork itfelf, 
 P. 157—“ I need not, furely,” fays Mr. M., ‘ amplify any 

meer on the fimilarity of an cle@trophorus to a common ma- 
ch’ ine, or on the poffibility of making the latter fhew ail the phz- 
nomena of the former. 1 fhall now beg your attention to thofe 
effects, which made this inftrument, when it was firtt difcovered, 
appear fo wonderful, and fo different from all etbers 

Why, without any freth excitation, does the application of the 
feudo, and the fineer in the electrephorus, and the infulated 
culhion in thecafe of the cylinder, yreid reprated /parks? You 
may remember, that I have already afcribed the feparation of the 
fluid trom electrics, to that change of attractive power which ne- 
ceffarily takes place when bodies, different in their nature, are 
‘ought into clofe contact, In the prefent cafe you may fee the 
Ll 3 operation 
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operation of this caufe, by attending prog reflively to the vari. 
ous fiep s obferved in exc}! ting the electroph orus. 

¢ The hair fkin, the {ilk, or any other body, which you eni- 
ploy as a con ductor, is brought into pertect contact with the 


‘' 


furtace of the elect rop! vorus. In this flate the bodies attract more 


~ eres i w 
: 


or lefs, u nited, than tiey do feparately : coniequen tly, a porti , 


of the fluid is taken from, or conveyed to the arth through the 
hand, or whatever elfe is connefled with the rubber. Let the 
hair fkin be feparated from the furface of the electro phorus, and 
that turkage will either have a, q quantity accumulated, which 
it is ready to pare with, or it has } loit-a portion, which, when the 
wom is removed, i will be eager to attract from any approach- 
ing body. In other words, you will find the excited furface 


either in a pofitive or negative ftate. Let us firft confder it i: 
politive itate. 

‘ By placing the fc udo on it, thus circumfanced, why doe 
not the feudo yield a {park on the approach of a finger to it? 
or immediately convey to any conducting bocy, Which is near it 
and connected with nt earth, the fu 
accum olated on the fuface ? I anfwer, that as toon as you bring 


‘ 
+ 


pe ers ‘abu ndant fluid V hich 1S 
the furtace of the metal into c ntact with the excited politive : 
tace, the law of attraciion 1s immediately alrercs a. 4 

faces attract more than eithe wosld finely, and are not only able 
to retain all the fuperab undant Zuid onthe excited furtace, Dut to 
take more, which is evident trom experiment. When, however, 
you remove the ay the union which caufes a senctee attrac: 
tion is immediately diffolved, and there is nothing to prevent the 
accumulated foaaeahi indance from, ftiikhing out of it in the form o! 


j he two l r- 


a {park. 

‘ It may be afked, why, if this theory be true, is it neceflary 
to rub the furface of the electric, bel cre its contaéi with the 
fcudo produces the etlest in quettion ? I fee no abfurdity in tup- 
poling that the attraction I have alluded to fo frequently may be 
helped by an accumulation of the fiuid on the furfaces, jult as a 
iinall drop of water or oil, expanded on their furtace, promotes 
the adhetion of two pieccs of ¢ clafs. Betlides, the rubbing, when 
employed, operates 10 a Vari ety of wajs favourable to the excl 
tation. - But again, in fupport of the hvpothefis I have given, ob- 
ferve, that this ts not the only infance in which the union of a 
ne ce of metal, with that of an ele Hey produces electric ap 
ot ari " ices, Our amalga ms ener ate on this principle, and ] h: ivt 
already enumerated {feveral other {imilar facts ; to w hich may b¢ 
added, a very decifive expcriment made by Mr. Benne am 
heated a well poliflied marble plate, fo as perfecily to free it r Fic 
all moiture. He then placed upon the furface a brafs plat 
ground, which he prei fed clo fe to the marble with a metallic roc. 
Wi hen the brafs plate was feparat ted, it gate evident figns of the 


+ 


additional fl uid, whisk had been colleéted by its fimple contact 
with the metal. 


* The reverfe of the cafe which I have juft now expl: uned, mutt 
e¢ obvious to you. If the two furfaces, when joined, will take 


is than during their fepai ath ON, by t their union they will lofe . 
certa! n 


‘. 
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in quantity, and in the aét of lofing wii! give figns of pofitive 


> 


apyreea 
ceria 


electricity ° 
In the tollo wing part of the firft volume fome jedicions objections 
are oppofed to | Mr. Bennet’s illuftration of the powers of his doubler: 
on the poem of elecirical Jight the author’s remarks are 
equally curious iM itereiting. 
Phe fecond volume opens with a fubject of much importance to the 
eledrician, the difference of condué ing power in different bodies. In 
jerermuining this matter, Mr. M. thinks, that the certainty of the re- 


Lv ius bbae = 
« 


falts will very materially depe nd on our accuracy In me afuring the 
precife charge employed ta each expe rim¢ nt, and on the ad: ap tation of 
mewn 1s nica to thie conveyance ol she whole ot that charge 


4 ¢ 
aetike ‘ 


through the body io be examined, 

Kor thefe reafons he contends, that the difcharging inftrument— 
VoL. 11, Pp. 20, © rit, Should be conitructed fo that no other paflage 
may De Open for the efcape ot the fluid to the outfide of the bottle or 
battery, than that of the intended Circuit. 

‘ adly, ‘That the conducting wires of the inftrument fhould come 
into contact with the infide of the ch arged furf: ice, as rapidly as pof- 
ible ; for, by approaching it gradually, part of the charge is taken off 
previoufly ta the explofion, and confequently the force very much di- 
miniined, 

‘ 3dly, ‘Phat the operator fhould not te in the atmofphere of the 


conductor, at the moment of the difcharg 

‘ athly, The difcharging initrument, os the infide of the charged 
jabfance, fhould be feparated as rapidly as they are conneéted : we 
{hall otherwife be unable to meafure the refidues, and we fhall find it 
necetlary to accumulate a new charge every time we are miftaken in 
our itrixing diftances. When the charged furtace is fmall, the toil of 
Operation is thus double d. had is certainly increafed tenfold when the 
charged fu rface is of confiderable dimenfions.’ 

In the difcuflion of this ar int, which is extended to a very confi- 

aeravle leneth, the author has ailpl ayed mach ingenuity, aud Arrived 
dee may do well te examine. 
Jn applying el-ctric 1th to the phen ymena of nature, Mr. M. begins 
with thunder. The avency of the elettrical fluid, in the productions 
fects of this kind, cannot be difputed ; but various objettions have 
oceh made to te explanations that have been oflered of the manner 
in which fome of them are produced, 

Un thunder ftorms Mr. M. reafons in the following way. 

P. 20g.—* 1 ft, We are furnifhed withe xp ‘riments without number to 
prove, that during the ye of a thunder ttorm there is a contempora- 
neous accumulation a op leficiency, or two parts in the atmofphere 
that are in the > oppofite ftates of potitiv e and negative. By the aid of 
ai in fulated conduétor this proof is eafily obtained; for fuch a con- 
ductor will fhew pofitive and negative figns, alternately, feveral times 
Within the fp ce of an hour. This 1s purely the confequence of mo- 
tion in the c] oie for, during one inftant, the po! itive cloud will be 
Over your conductor, and when that has departed, its correfpondent 
negative cloud fucceeds, and thus produces the defcribed effect. Burt, 

‘ 2d 2dJy, We mutt readily perceive the nature of the thunder clap, 
and its. concomitant di ehtning, when we have once acknowledged what 
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I have now endeavoured to prove; for whenever the accumulation and 
its correfpondent deficiency arrive to a certain height of charge, the 
equilibriuin is reftored by a fudden explofion, which refembles in its 
circumftances the f{pontaneous difcharge of a Leyden phial: for in 
both cafes the fluid choofes that channel which affords the eafieft paflage, 
or is endowed with the greateft fhare of conducting power. 

‘ In my opinion, the greatcft diverfities of a thunder ftorm proceed 
from this fixgle circumfance: ninetcer out of twenty, nay, with fafety 
J may affert that ninety-nine thunder-claps out of one hundred, are 
nothing more than the harmlefs difcharge of ene cloud into another. 
When thofe rare initances happen, in which the accumulation ftrikes 
into the earth, / cannot poffibly conceive the deficiency to be in the earth ; 
but in fome other cloud to which,an eafier paflage is found through fo 
good a conduétor as the wet earth, than through a body of air which 
1s a perfect non-conduétor.’” 

After oppofing fome objections to the fuppofition that the earth can 
be charged at all by itfelf, or in conjunétion with the atmofphere, he 
contends, that the only imaginable hypothefis muit be derived from 
allowing the atmofphere alone, in this cafe, to be capable of an electric 
charge. This he confiders as the neceflary confequence of the frank- 
linian theory, which fuppofes, that, if it ever have a fuperabundance in 
one part, it muft have a correfponding deficiency in fome other. * Now,’ 
fays Mr. M., p. 217, * between thefe parts, let the earth be fuppofed 
to lie, and in confequence of its being a good conduétor, it muft a& 
as a difcharging rod, and in this capacity will, I think, account for 
all the appearances of thunder in its paffige to and from the earth. 
The caufe afigned is fuch as muft act in /ome cafes; it is, I think, in 
all cafes adequate to the effects produced.’ 

On the form and colours of the flafh of lightning the author alfo 
offers {ome obfervations to the pupil. 

Afterexamining and explaining the nature and particular circumftances, 
under which mifchief is liable to be produced by lightning, Mr. M. 
lays before the reader ~thefe plain dire¢tions. 

p. 286.—* Let us next fuppofe * that we are jultified, by 
the preceding figns, in apprehending that our fituation is within the 
ftriking dtitance ; it is an obje¢t of importance, in fuch circumftances, 
to know how the threatened injury may be avoided. vine 

‘ If the lightning fhould enter your dwelling, you are certain it 
will pafs frem one partial conductor to another, and that this feries of 
partial conductors is always the appendage of walls and partitions; 
you will therefore place yourfelves in the middle of a room, becaufe 
the air will then feparate you from the ceiling and the fides of the 
room, and will form fuch an interreption in the circuit as mut necef- 
farily determine the preference of the ftroke through the connected 
parts of the building 

* In the open air, it is the fafeft method to keep at a diftance from 
all high and pointed obje€ts; for if you ftand near them during the 
ftorm, you may become part of their circuit, fimilarly to what hap- 
pens when you are near a wall ora partition. Befides, if the object 
be ftricken, you may be deftroyed by the circumfances of its deftruc- 
tion. Many are the inftances in which travellers, who have fled under 
high trees for fhelter, have been either killed by the lightning, oF 
caihed to pieces by {plinters of wood, 
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«In the open air, you fhould avoid every approach to rivers and 
brooks, and more efpecially to thofe freth ftreams of water which have 
been formed by the thunder-fhower; for they are all excellent difcharg- 
ing-rods, and when it is joined to them, the height of a human being 
furnifhes a prominence very likely to determine the courfe and to lengthen 
the ftriking diftance of the lightning. 

«In the open air, any covered carriage is a protection, provided 
you can fit in it at the diftance of fome inches from the fides. Indeed, 
vehicles of this kind might be made the fafeit of all poflible fituations, 
by furrounding them at the top and the bottom with thin metallic fillets, 
connected with each other by a ftrip of the fame fubltance. 

« It is admitted by all eleétricians, that buildings and fhips may, 
by certain means, be completely protected from the violence of light- 
ning; but the reputation of every method, hitherto prefcribed, has 
been fhaken by accidents of injury within the fuppofed {phere of their 
activity. Many are the inftances in which houfes have been damaged 
when armed with a fingle pointed conductor; and we have feen much 
labour beftowed on the inveltigation of one frightful cafe, in which 
a building, fecured by fix pointed conductors, was fet on fire by a 
J ine le : te fh Ye : 

‘ It appears to me, that the beft means of protection can be known 
only in confequence of a thorough fearch into the various combina- 
tions of perilous circum{tances which can occur. When thefe are 
clearly underftood, we have every neceflary direétion for the fituation 
of our rods; in other words, our conduétors may be fo placed, that 
the lightning cannot poflibly enter into any circuit of which they are 
not a part.’ 

The author likewife fuppofes, and it is now perhaps the general 
opinion, that the eleétric fluid is the caufe of the aurora borealis. In 
treating this part of his fubjeét, however, Mr. M. has omitted the 
noticing of fome circumftances, which would feem to render the expla- 
nation more clear and fatisfa€tory. The principal of thefe are the ef- 
fects which a certain kind of air (hydrogen) may have, when ignited 
by the electric fluid in thefe regions. : 

In the concluding parts of this volume, the author introduces many 
obfervations equally pertinent and interefting, on the fubjects of me- 
teors and what has been termed animal ele¢tricity. 

Having thus laid before the reader an outline of Mr. M.’s courfe of 
lectures, on the principles of the fcience of ele¢tricityy we fhall leave 
him to decide on the general utility of his plan; which is that of in- 
fructing the ftudent, by beginning with the moft fimple apparatus, 
and explaining the moft fimple phenomena; and afterwards gradually 
proceeding to thofe which are more complex and involved. A.R. 
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Ts oppofition to thefe fabrics of mereten villon, let me relate a fact 
cular and perfonal experience. Flaw/ford chi urch, a folicary build- 
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of o ~ ¢ . 
gin the fields, about five miles from 'N ttingham, was one of the 
+ celebrated and tpac! ous ftructures of it’s k iad, with three or four 
exceptions, in that county. When I was at fchool in that ne ighbour- 


. ’ } an . ° } 
1 jn the year 1766, the bailed was ruinous, but burial fervice 


d wi V< P7OOs c . 

C lv performed 1n it rts my Mage ey r, a cler rgyman now live 

sno, I have been feveral times in th rch myfelf to fee fome an- 

cent monuments of crufaders, mentio: bk by Vhoroton in his hiftory. 
To prevent accidents, it was entirely demolifhed, and the eepl 
thrown down, by fome colliers from lord Middleron’s pits at Wollaton, 
jn the year 1784, or 5, I went with two others to contemplate the 

fsor, where this romantic pile had flood. Exactly as I knew the place, 


‘ould only afcertain it, and that alter wach dil ligent {peculation, 
serant lines, which marked out the main w ails, andaft 

hillocks of fone, completely covered with grafs and mofs. Such vg 
literation had time occafioned, & Xpoves waideuxtwe, in no longer a 


period, than that employed by ltocrates in the coz ~polition of his 


‘ befides, if it were not my prefent objet to refute objections 

vithout colle¢ting proofs, which are innumerable and cfhcient, I might 
notice what occurs in the fame page of your differtation, the vifit of 
Alexander to Trov, and his tranfa&tions there. Js it credibi ie, that 
y thing fhort of convidtion, arifing from immemorial, uninterrupted, 
and undifputed tradition, in men of an inquifitive difpofition, and 
idicted to a philofophical exercife of their faculties, which the fub- 
fequent trania¢tions of that conqueror abundantly evince, could have 
piven rie to fuch a ceremonious and fi gnal undertaking? ‘To fuppofe, 
however, fuch conviétion under fuch circum! tances to be altogether 
fanciful and nugatory, feems fomething like approximation to an effeé? 

without a caajr, {trikes at the very root of human teitimony, and de- 
» to boundlefs fcepticifm, and wild fufpicion, all the tranf- 
notices of mankind. What could have riveted fuch ftrong per- 


{ mis in Alexander and the fucceflive ihe prone of that regiou, 
but domineering probabilities of a previous realiry 7? 
ihe Jetter abounds, as ufual in Mr. W.’s writings, with proofs of 
erudition, and rare talents for criticifm, and appears to us to 
turd a fatista¢tory refutation of Mr. Bryant's ne a Mr. 


) 


expreiies preat refpeét for the learnin; s rand talents of Mr. Bryant; and 
never jufers his itrong feclings to ieduce hi m into any lange e incon- 
nitent with that refpect, except, perhaps, where he p laces Mr. Bryant’s 
work In comparifon with _ fe is Paine’s Ave of —e and de- 

ares, that, except th at moit profligate, rath, audacious, and ignorant 


pt 
attack on revelution, he has never read a more gratuitous, fanciful, 
and unluiid performance, asa pied eof re ifoning in Oppofition to every 
ting venerable and authentic, than the diflertation on the war of Troy. 
in conclution, Mr. W, . handiomely and urbanely fays:—p. 26. 


‘it is a defect of judgement, not a diltemper of the heart; the 
calual ai rration of a rapid pen, not inten tio nal hoftility; if I ie 
fprinicled more fault through the preceding pages, ries. i het eoaimaiiit 
et ney fuch a frail fabric a$ an occan inal pamphlet of a difre- 
r from prefent infipidity and fpeedy patretaction.’ 

L.M.S. 
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Art. v. An Account of Portugal, as it appeared in 1766 to Dunrou- 
riex; fince a celebrated General in the French Army. Printed at 
Laufanne, in 1775. 42mo. 274 pages. Price 4s. in boards. 
Law,.1797. 


Tis work is recognized by general Dumouriez, in his “ Life,” 
{See Analyt. Rev. vol. xxii, p. 561) and was one of his earlie 
pracwmens. 

Book 1. Contains a geographical defcription of Portugal—Book 
11. Prefents a defcription of her colonies—Book 111. Of her 
army ; and Book iv. of hernational chara¢ter and government. 

It is thus that the author mentions the afiatic dominions of that 
nation. 

« This pogpe of the globe is the ancient and moft diftinguithed 
theatre of the glory of the portuguefe, and confequently the pre- 
fent and future monument of their fhame and downfal: they were 
sid fir conquerors of the Eaft Indies; of which, for near a cen- 
tury, they remained the fole pofleflors, and their language ftill con- 
tinues to be the commercial language of the fettlements which have 
long fince ceafed to be under their dominion; but when the other 
european n: 2tIONs, and particularly the dutch, penetrated into thefe 
diftant feas, the portuguefe were driven from their fettlements with 
the fame eafe as they had acquired them. 

The portuguefe hiftorians, with the exaggerating fpirit of their 


ieft Lh 


Sc 


country, have given ftrange and incredible accounts of their ori- 
ental conguefts. Such are the incomprehenfible fieges of Diu and 
Ormuz, of Malacca and Goa. Neverthelefs it cannot be denied, 
that during a century they were abfolute maiters of the fea, and 
its coats, from the Red Sea and Perfian Gulf, to China, sagen and 
the iflands of Ligueo. So vaft an empire, in the hands of a nation 
fo feeble, muft neceffarily fall of itfelf, while it occafioned a very 
great depopulation of the mother country. It is indeed a quettion 
of no certain determination, whether the portuguele have loit or 
gained by the diminution of their colonies. 

« At prefent this immenfe empire, far more extenfive than the 
conquefts, and even than the ideas of Alexander the Great, is re- 
duced to the town of Goa, and certain factories ; as thofe of Chaul, 
Daman, Bacaim (Baffeen) and the ifland of Macao in China. 
‘Thefe eftablithments are in the mo& miferahle condition, and pof- 
fefs a very {mall fhare of commercial importance. One fhip alone 
fails irom Lifbon to the Eaft Indies in a year, and this veffel, fo 
far from adding to the royal revenues, cofts the king upwards of 
200,000 crufades (about 10,0001.) The trade between China and 
Portugal is carried on by the englifh, who from their fupet rior fkill 
and ative ch lracter, mak e the voy age in half the tiine re quired by 


the portugueie, who have ever been very indifferent navigators, 4 
circumflance which mutt be an invincible obftacle to the progrefs 
or their bait rr ncommerce. But to give a conclufive idea of 
the condition of the portugu efe colonies in Afia, or the Eaft Indies, 
it ts only neceflary to add, that there are not more than 4, 500 portu- 


guefe eftablithed in the five towns already named ; that the afiatic 


colonie: 
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colonies are a burden to Portugal, that they draw from it its fpecie, 
and return a lofing tr ade. That after all, the king continues to 
maintain them from no other motives but a certain political necef- 
fity and national pride. 

« The cleareft revenue of the king arifes from the confifcation he 
makes every three years of the property and effets of the viceroys, 

and other pub’ ic officers, who return from the Indies. They all 
undergo 2 a proce{s, and generally a criminal one, as foon as they ar- 
rive from thence, are fent to prifon, and think themfelves very 
happy if they preferve their hives, and efcape the horrors of per- 
petual imprifonment at the expence of their ill-acquired fortune. 
WI hen the portuguefe fidalgos determine to go to India, they in- 

fantly forget every idea of duty and honour; they banith all fenfe 
of hame, and deliver themfelves up to the’ moft rapacious avarice ; 
they no longer are tenths either of virtue or remorfe; they rule 
by extortion, and ali means are the fame to them that procure them 
wealth. Hence it is, that the commerce of the Indies has altoge- 
ther declined ; and how is it poffible that it fhoald exiit, when 
inftead of that protection and juftice which it ought to receive 
from the perfons employed by the king, it meets with nothing but 
vexation, venality, artifice, and tyranny. The king receives at 
healt s or 600,000 crufades from the confifeations of each viceroy 
every three years. But though crimes are punifhed, the people 
are not avenged ; at the fame time commerce is ruined, and the 
king gains fome prefent advantages by exhaufting the fources of 
them.’ 

While mentioning the fettlements in Africa, D. tells us, that 
the portuguefe foment divifions among the tributary princes ¢ in 
order to purchafe the captives of either party.’ ‘This is a com- 
mon _yagespass we believe, with all the chriftian nations who have 
factories there. 

Dumouriez feems to have confounded the runaway negroes, who 
fettle in the woods, with thofe who procure their freedom for 
good behaviour or important fervices, in his account of Brafil; and 
the tranilator is perhaps unacquainted with the facts relative to 
the fubjugation of the maroons of Jamaica, elfe he would have 
been lefs “difpofed to praife the indefatigable exertions of lord Bal- 
carras, 

The following is an account of the population of the portuguefe 
Colonies : ; 





Inhabitants. 
In Afia - . 50,000 
* Africa - - 80,000 
* Brafil - - 439,000 
* Madeira and Porto Santo 130,000 
The Azores - 80,000 
“ Cape Verd Iflands - 16,0c0 
‘ Iflands on the coaft of Guinea 5,000 
791,000 


The army, in the year 1762, was compofed of 8 or 10,00@ 


Men 
st hy 


‘ without uniforms, wit! hout arms, beg gging alms, or affaffinat- 
4 ing 
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ing for a livelihood; and the officers of thefe troops were fervants 
who mounted behind the carriages, or ferved at the tables of thei; 
mafters when they were not on duty. 

The author prefeats us with the following picture of the port 

ail 
. ‘ ‘The charaétcr of the portuguefe bears a ftrong refemblance to 
that of the fpaniards ; they poilefs the fame difpofition to idlen 
and fuperftition, the fame kind of courage, the fame pride, but 
more politeneis and deceit, which arifes from the rigonr of their 
prefent government; the fame national zeal, and above all, a de. 
cided fpirit of independence, which incites the moft violent hatred 
towards the fpaniards, who have been their tyrants, and the englihh 

who are their mafters. 

The manners of the northern provinces of | 
pofitive refemblance to thofe of Scotland. ‘J heir inhabitant: are a 
fine race of men, free, fincere, brave, full of prej dice s of nationa! 
hatred and patriotic love. They are univerf: ily J h a aes b le, and in 
the provinces of Entre Minho e Duoro, and Traz os Montes, there 
are noinns. In the fouth on the contrary, and above all at Lifon, 
the inhabitants are robbers, mifers, traitors, brutal, flerce and mo- 
rofe, with an external appearance which bears all the characters of 
their deteftable natures. Some exceptions, however, are.to be me 
with, particularly among the nobility ; whofe birth is faperior t to 
that of the franifh nobiles, and who poffefs more affable manners, 
as well as a more communicative fpirit, which indeed they deriv 
from a more frequc tercourfe with foreieners.’ 

Lifbon ts benpated d to contain 80,000 dogs, that prow! about the 
ftreets during the night; the monks are faid to live * in the mof 
unreftrained licentioufne {s, and the nuns nave been to the prefent 
time little better than regiitered projtitutes.’” We are ailured ¢ that 
Portugal has had the rare fortune of having more good kings than 
bad ones.’ The miniters however feem to have amply made up 
for this, for 1t was cufomary before the elevation of tie count 
d’Oeyras, better known here as the marquis de Pombal, to} 
22,000 clerks ‘ who devoured the revenves, embroiled the ac 
counts, and {wallowed up the treafure.’ By an edict of the nth 
of cétober 1761, the new miniter © reduced this enormous 
of blood-fuckers to irty- two We 1] qualified anc ' chofen perioas. 
What will the enemies of all reform fay to this? 

‘ It has long been,’ otk our author, ‘ and {till continues to be 
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Seine to the Guadalquivir; and France, peculiarly calculated to re 
ceive the electrical fhock, was neceffarily the firft to be inflamed.’ 

Cardinal Maury is deemed by our author as fuperiour to Cicero and 
Demofthenes; Franklin is faid to be the fervile imitator of Beremann: 
and Necker, Mefmer, and Caglioftro, are confidered as a triumvirate, 
who produced a temporary delirium among the people, and diflolved 
both morals and governments. 

After this, it will fcarcely farprife the reader, when we obferye, 
that the quakers are faid to be ideots, and kings difpofed to 
be infinitely too lenient to their rebellious fubjets. s, 


Art. vitt. Some Account of the Life and Writings of the Rev, 
John Martin, Paffor of the Church meeting in Store-freet, Bedford- 
fquare. 12mo. 144 pages. Price is. 6d. Stockdale 1797. 


Saint Auguftine, bifhop Hall, and John Bunyan, wrote memoirs 
of their own lives: ‘ Why,’ afks Mr. Martin, ‘ thould not I do the 
fame ??—There can be no poffible obje€tion, provided only that Mr. 
M. has any thing to communicate to the public concerning himéelf 
worth their attention. We muft, however, fairly own, that we 
have not found much to intereft us in thefe memoirs. The account 
of Mr. M.’s juvenile adventures, of his converfion to methodifm, of 
his call to the minifiry, of his various removals, and of his various 
publications, may be interefting to himfelf and his friends, but wiil 
not, probably, attract general attention. One incident amufes and 
a little furprized us. Mr. M. confeiles that, after his converfion, 
in order to obtain a marriage licence, he ‘ alleged that he was a 
little older than he really was ;’ but mentions in extenuation of the 
fin, that he committed it ‘ from his ardent attachment to miis 
Jeflup.’ Mifs J. repaid her lover, it feems, for giving this extra- 
crdinary proof of his ardent attachment: ‘ fhe loved him fincerely, 
and did him good and not harm, all the days of his life.’ Mr. M. 
is, we obferve, a politician, but no friend to ‘ affociations and cor- 
refponding focieties, which propagate indecent 2nd unfounded re- 
ports of the powers that are, and aggravate, with pleafure, the in- 
advertencies of our rulers.’ D. M 
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Art. 1x. A Treatife on Nervous Difeafes; in which are introduced 
Some Obfervations on the Strufure and FunEions of the Nervous Syfiem; 
and fuck an Inwveftigation of the Symptoms and Caujes of thefe Dijeafes 
as may lead toa ratioral and fuccefsfud Method of Cure. By Sayet 
Walker, M.p. of the Royal College of Phyficians. 8vo. 224 P- 
Phillips. 1796. 

TRF ATIses on thofe difeafes, which are fippofed to have their chief 
feat in the nervous fyfem, are continually iffuing from the prefs; yet 
we have made but a very flow progrefs in expicring their caufes, or 
providing their remedies. ‘They are diforders which ftill continue 
equally to tire and harafs the patient and praétitioner. How far the 
efforts of do€tor W. may contribute to Jefien the embarraffments of 


the phyfician, or mitigate the fufferings of thofe who are aflli€ted with 
nervous 
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mampinnn we cannot fully determine; it does not however 


wate that he has diverged into any newor unbeaten track of inquiry 
wy, he ‘tub ic From his preface it would feem indeed, that the work 
‘snot ‘a Ireatife on Nervous Difeafes,’ but an explication of fymp- 

« which are more nearly or more remotely’ connected with 


Tou ’ 4 . " ' f 
diferders comprenenced under Uiat.Ciais. 


fame of The 

Th gencial plan of che author is concifely explained in the annexed 
paflage. p a, Sl 2s os ee | Ede 

Prer. P. Xil.—* Alter fome remarks on the firucture and functions 
of the vervous fyftem, a large detail is given of fenfations defcribed by 
the patient, or fymptoms which have occurred to the notice of the 
practitioner, Thefe are arranged under the diferent functions which 
are aficted by them; and the morbni itate of the circulating, re {pira- 
tory, and other actions of the fyiiem, as iniluenced by the fe difcafes, 

s pointed out. The /ubyeds meft liable to the influence of thefe com- 
plaints, from foine pecul larity of temperament, are defcribed ; and in 
connexion with thi 1S, fome of the = VW hic h Ope rate more iminedi- 


ately or more remotely in the prc oduction of the difeafes, are enume- 


rated, 

‘In treating of the method of cure, the attention is firft directed to the 
general circumitances under which the difeate appears, or with which 
it may be more immediately connected; and afterwards the more par- 
ticular mode of obviating urgent fymptoms is pointed out, and fuch an 
attention to regimen and ‘diet is recommended, as may confpire, with 
the ufe of proper medicines, graduaily to conduct the patient to the 
enjoyment of health and vigour. 

The materials that are comprifed i in the firft part of the work, onthe 
‘ ftru¢ture of the nerves,’ are chiefly draw n trom the phyfiological 
writings of Monro, Fontana, Zinn, Haller, Baillie, and Haighton. 
On the functions of the nerves, the Mice of profeffor Galvani, 
and the obfervations of doétors Valli, Fowler, and Wells, furnifh the 
principal remarks. ‘The offices of the nerves in feveral functions, fuch 
as nutrition, fenfation, motion, &c., are very flightly touched upon, 
and without either novelty of reafoning or fact. On the fubject of 
{ympathy the author is rather more full; but without placing the doc- 
trine in any clearer point of view. ‘The mode of aétion ot different 
pailions is a matter of much greater importance than has generally been 
luppofed by phyti cians, but the fubject has yet been but flightly 
handled, and without much phil cfophical precifion. Dr. Walker has 

made a few obfervations on this fubject, but apparently without that 
fullexami ination and deep refleétion, which it’s connectioa with the majn 
ot so t of his inquiry would feem to have — 
¢ hittory of the various fymptoms which prefent themfelves it 

aes arying diforders called nervous is detailed with a degree of accuracy 
and judoment, that may be of much utility in directing the views of the 
inexp erienced practitioner. 

_ The chapter on the fubjects, and ftates of the conftitution, moft 
liable to be affeéted with thefe diforders, contains a mere detail of 
Waat is to be met with in almoft every book on the fubjeét. 

In the fourth chapter we have obferved a remark or two, which may 
perhaps be deferving of the praétitioner’s attention ; they are on the 
Means of d litinguithing thofe difeafes which are called nervous, from 
fowme others to which th ey may have a refemblance. 

VOL. Xxv, M m P. 103.— 
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Pr. 103.—=* Similar fenfations may be experienced by the patient 
and fimilar fymptoms may rife to the view of the phyfician, which owe 
their exiftence to a very different caufe. The aétion of fome organ 
may be interrupted, and the confequence of this interruption may be 
immediately felt; but it may not be fo eafy immediately to affign the 
caufe. 

‘Jf 1 am told that a patient has fainted, I am at no lofs to determine, 
even before I fee him, that the proper fun¢tions of the heart are fuf- 
pended; but I muift be acquainted with fome concomitant fymptoms 
betore ] can form a judgment to what this fufpenfion of a¢tion is to 
be attributed. ‘This fymptom takes place in very different ftates of the 
organ. It is fometimes a fign of inflammation, and, at other times, 
is occafioned by a detect of nervous energy : fome injury to the ftruc- 
ture of the heart may give rife to it, or merely fome interruption of 
its action. A palpitation of the heart, which is confidered as another 
nervous fymptom, may arife from different caufes. This, as in the 
other cafe, may be owing to fome affection of the organ, whilft its 
ftructure remains perfect and entire: fome paflions of the mind occa- 
fioning an irregularity of circulation, may produce it; or the heart 
may be in a ftate of morbid irritability, which may give occafion to 
this irregularity of a¢tion, whilft only common caufes are operating. 
in this cafe we may be allowed to confider the difeafe as nervous. But 
we muft remember, that fome injury to the ftru¢ture may produce the 
fame etfects, An aneurt{in of the aorta, a polypous concretion, or any 
other caufe preventing the free evacuations of the ventricles, may pro- 
duce the effect. 

‘Some affections of the refpiratory organs may, alfo, take place, and 
be confidered as merely fympitomatic of nervous irritability. Upon 
this ground a fpecies of afthma is diftinguifhed, by the title of the 
nervous or fpafmodic aflhma. ‘This, as we have obferved, is a dif- 
tinét difeafe: but there are fome inftances of a tranfient dyfpnea, 
which may be ranked amongft thofe numerous fymptoms that have 
been denominated nervous. But what has been attributed to this 
fource has, fometimes, been found to arife from a more ferious and 
fatal caufe. Some effufion upon the cheft, which has been gradual in 
its effects, has produced the fymptom referred to, and a patient, whoie 
friends flattered him with the idea of his difeafe arifing from fome 
nervous irritation, has at length died of hydrops pettoris.’ 

The inveftigation of the ftate or condition of the body and nerves, 
as giving rife to difeafes of this kind, would be of confiderable utility 
in a practical point of view, if it could be fatisfaCtorily accomplifhed. 
But from the numerous difficulties that conftantly befet the inquirer in 
his purfuit of thefe objects, the acquifition of this knowledge muft be 
extremely flow. 

The method, which our author has followed im elucidating this part 
of his fubject, is, (p. 114.) ‘ by the affiftance of experience and 
analogy, to point out fome circumitances which are ufually connected 
with thefe fymptoms, and which may lead us to form fome conjecture, 
at leaft, concerning the more remote, if not the immediat¢ or proxi- 
mate caufe of thefe difeafes. We have already anticipated, in a con- 
lideration of the fubjetts of thefe difeafes, what might be faid on the 
predifponent caufe of them, as particularly conneéted with tempera- 
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have confiderable influence in the produétion of thefe difeafes, there is 
no reafon todoubt. This has its effect in other maladies, and, as we 
have already obferved, trom the general form and ftructure, and from 
appearances on the furface, an intelligent phyfician is able to form a 
very probable conjeCture ref{pecting the difeafes to which the fubject 
may in future life be expofed. The difeafes now under confideration 
du not depend upon any general form, or ftruciure of the frame, but 
are to be found in connexion with very different exterior forms; fill, 
however, we may fuppofe that there is fomething in the original com- 
ofition and ftructure of the moving fibre, which, though too nice tor 
ocular infpection, may have a contiderable effect in giving a predif- 
pofition to thefe difeafes. ‘Thus, in popular language, it may be faid, 
that the perfon is born with a bad fet of nerves.’ 

On the fhare which the alimentary canal has in the production of 
nervous difeafes, Dr. W.’s. reafoning is this: Pp. 119. 

‘It is in this part of the fyftem, Il apprehend, that we fhall dif- 
cover the fource of many of thefe unpleafant fenfations which we 
have defcribed. We thall not be furprifed at this, when we confider 
that the convolutions of the alimentary canal, its length being five times 
that of the whole body, gives a larger extent of furface than could 
have been imagined from a mere infpection of the fpace they occupy, 
and, confeguently, that they fpread a very broad mark for the fhafts 
of difeafe: it may be remarked alfo, that the whole jnternal furface of 
this canal has a communication with the external air, that ic is the 
paflage through different parts of which all the aiiment taken into the 
body paffes, and muft, confequently, be very lable to be acted upon by 
any thing that is unpleafant or noxious. It may be faid, indeed, that 
thisis not a reafon for its being confidered as the fource of nervous, 
any more than of any other difeafes; and I believe, upon ftrict inquiry, 
we fhall find that, in many difeafes, the ftate of this tube ha., at leaft, 
avery conliderable, though a remote, influence. But we may remark 
farther, that the large number of nerves, which are diftributed upon 
this vifeus, furnifh a particular reafon for their being connected with 
the difeafes in queftion. The intercoftal nerves, and par vagum, which 
are {pread over different parts of this canal, have their origin within 
the cranium; to which circumftance we may, probably, attribute the 
tympathy fubGiting between this part of the fyflem and the head, which 
is the feat of many of the fenfations that have been defcribed.’ 

In the conclufion of the chapter the mof general origin of thefe 
diforders is traced to * an irregularity in the functions of the nervous 
fyilem.’? This, we are afraid, is not leading the practitioner much 
nearer the truth. He mutt itill grope in the dark, notwithftanding the 
endeavours of Dr. W. to enlighten his way. 

We now come to the curative treatment of this clafs of difeafes. 
This part of the fabje¢t is introduced by a few remarks on the caufes 
0) our irequent difappointinent in attempting to remove mervous 
affections. Dr. W. tells us, that 
ts 14t.—* This may perhaps he attributed, in part, to the 
M-Srounded expectation of cure from the ufe of fome particular 
Medicine, which is confidered as a fpecific, and, in the ufe of which, 
*temoval of the difeafe is fuppofed to be almoft certain. But befides 
‘conviction which the judicious prattitioner mult feel, that the num- 
wet of {pecific medicines is very {mall indeed, every one muft be aware 
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that thefe difeafes, which affume fo many forms, and may be afcribed 
to fo many caufes, are leaft of all likely to be relieved in this way. 
There is certainly no one article in the materia medica, even amongit 
thofe which have been moft celebrated under the title of nervous 
medicines, which deferves to be confidered as a fpecific, much lefs a5 
an infallible medicine, in thefe difeafes. We fhall have occafion to 
oblerve, in the courfe of thefe pages, that it is not in the ufe of any 
one meditine, nor of all the medicines of the fame clafs, that any 
relief, much lefs that a total removal of the difeafe, can be expected, 
Jt is not merely in the ufe of nervines and cordials, of antifpafmodics, 
of ftimalants, or tonics, that we can hope for fuccefs; but ina judi- 
cious attention to circumitaaces, which occur to our notice in the 
itudy and treatment of different cafes. But for want of knowing or 
confidering this, the patient is difappointed, if fuccefs does not attend 
the firit eifort, or if a few draughts or pills do not remove every 
fymptom, and leave him in the poifeffion of perfeét health,’ 

In the management of thefe diforders the dottor, with moft other, 
writers, lays much firefs on proper attention and perfeverance on the 
part of the patient. ‘The ftate of the conftitution, and the particular 
circumfances under which thefe difeafes have made their attacks, are 
likewife to be kept in view. 

On the proper emptying of the bowels the author fvems to place 
much confideuce, and his reafoning on this point is,‘P. 171, that, 

‘ Confidering the relation which the inteftinal fun¢tions have to every 
ftate of the fyitem, it is of great importance to attend to them in every 
difeafe, which we are called upon to treat; but the more particulat 
influence which they feem to have in the prefent cafe, renders it pecu- 
liarly important, and neceffary that an early inquiry fhould be made 
into the ftate of them. If there has been a deficiency ef ftools, and 
we fuppofe that the bowels are loaded with faces, it will be proper im- 
mediately to promote their difcharge, by fome eccoprotic remedy. It 
will not be YF much confequence, in the firft inftance, what particular 
article of the Materia Medica we make nfe of for this purpofe, but as 
we proceed to confider the more permanent and habitual ftate of the 
prime vie, we fhall have occafion to treat this matter with more dif- 
crimination, Having thus fecured the removal of accumulated faces, 
we fhall have time to attend more particularly to every part of the 
alimentary canal, 

« We may then proceed, in the firft place, to explore the ftate of the 
ftomach as an important part of it. Here it will be neceffary to in- 
quire into the ftate both of the appetite and digeftion. ‘Thefe, 1t may 
generally be expected, will correfpond with each other: where the 
powers of digeftion are ftrong and vigorous, we may naturally ex 
that the appetite will be good; and we may alfo fnppofe, that w 

- the appetite is keen, the digeftion cannot be very deficient. ‘The latter 
hypothefis, however, is not always well founded. It is not fair to 
conclude, that whatever the appetite demands, the ftomach will eafily 
digeft; for this would be, in other words, to declare that we cannot 
eat too much of that food which is particularly grateful to the palate. 
It is very remarkable, that perfons ‘ender the influence of nervous 
difeafes, and whofe digeftive organs are much oot of order, have often 
times a very keen appetite, and may be faid rather to devour than 10 
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vated during an empty ftate of the ftomach, and, on the contrary, find, 
that after a full meal thefe are relieved; this, therefore, may account 
for that earneft defire of food which they fometimes difcover, and 
which, perhaps, they fwallow without much relifh ; or we may attri- 
bute this defire to a morbid ftateyof the gaftric fecretion, which may 
excite an unnatural appetite.” 

The laft indication of cure, that is here taken notice of, is, to at- 
tempt ‘ to reduce the irregular actions of the nervous fyitem nearer 
to a fteady and healthy ftandard.’’ This, it is true, is in perfect con- 
formity to the do¢trine which has been advanced refpeCting the general 
caufe of thefe difeafes; but the irregularity of action in the moving 
fyftem, in thefe complaints, feems rather to be an effect than a 
caufe. 

In the dire€tions refpeCting the management of particular fymptoms, 
we cannot obferve that Dr. W. has made any ufeful addition to what 
had been done by other writers. 

The remarks en the mind, and it’s influenee on the body, are more 
judicious: the fubjeét was however worthy of being difcuffed at much 
greater length, 


Art. x. The Inoculator; or, Suttonian Syftem of Inoculation, fully 
fet forth in a plain and familiar Manner. By Danie! Sutton, Sur- 
geon, who introduced the new Method of Inoculation into this 
Kingdom in ths Year 1763. 8vo. 183 pages. Price qs. Dilly. 


Disparninc the trammels of ancient and modern authorities, - 
this writer tells us, that he has ventured to form a fyftem of prac- 
tical inoculation from his own experience and obfervation. 

‘In order to this, many circumftances,’ fays he, pref. p. vi, 
from time to time, had prefented themfelves, and contributed to 
pave my way for the clearer ground-work whereon to build a new 
fuperftru€ture of practice. The difficulty which prevailed amongit 
the old LO ag 2 of afcertaiiing who were favorable or unfa- 
vorable fubje¢ts for inoculation from external appearances; from the 
fate and condition of the blood; from the manner of living; and 
from the equivocal effects produced by a very long preparation, 
medicinal and dietetic, fo fondly confidered as alteratives; all thefe 
circumftances being duly weighed, I began to fufpet that the various 
fhades and degrees of the difeafe fo frequently experienced in prac- 
tice, muft arife and be the confequence of fome proportionate pecu- 
liarity, fome very diftinguifhable aptitude for infeftion or fecundity 
(if we may fo term it) of the fkin, independent of, and totally un- 
connected with, the ftate and condition of the blood. Here then 
commenced the. firft datum, or corner ftone, on which to ground my 
Principle of innovation. 

‘ Having proceeded thus far in my train of hypothefis, I next 
confidered what method mutt be purfued, in ordet to reduce or abate 
a fuppofed variolous fecundity inherent in the kin; and this mate- 
nal point I digefted and arranged, fo far as the effects of a concur- 
rent ule of food, phyfic, exercife and air, might fafely go. I then 
cheerfully adyentured to put my new fyftem in practice ; and to my 
great felicity, adegree of fuccefs foon followed; far exceeding any 
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thing that had gone before. As I advanced, various little imperfec- 
tions and errors were difcovered, which I hoped time and obferva- 
tion might remove, and herein alfo I was not difappointed.’ 

The foundation of his ew praétice being thus laid and explained, 
he gives fome neceflary hints to his patients. 

‘ I particularly recommend,’ fays he, p. x, ¢ confidence in. the 
operator; together with a ftrict attention and conftant fubmiffion to 
fuch advice as may be given by him from time to time; and they 
will have no reafon either to repent of their own confidence, or to 
cenfure the proceedings of a judicious pratitioner.’ 

The author’s reafoning, if it can deferve fuch a name, on the nature 
of variolous contagion, 1s far from being philofophical or fatisfaftory. 
On a fubje& which has lately received fo much and fuch able dif- 
cyffion, we muft confefs that it a little furprifed us, to find that this 
inoculator doubted the exiftence of a fpecific or particular conta- 
gion. ~ What is it that is contained in the furrounding air or atmof- 
phere, which produces the fimall-pox when applied tofyftems capable 
of receiving it’s aétion, if it be not a contagion of a peculiar na- 
ture? The aétion of the infeétious atmofphere is indeed confined 
within narrow limits, but this affords no objection to the conclufion. 
Mr.S., however, fuppofes, that the difeafe cannot be communi- 
cated by inhaling infeGed air, and his fuppofition refts on the fol- 
lowing trials. ‘ 

p. 14.—* Having contrived a machine through which a perfon 
might infpire contagious air without danger of being abforbed by 
the lymphatics of the mouth, in its pafiage to and down the wind- 
pipe to the lungs, I placed itin a proper pofition, and prevailed 
wpon a perfon to ufe it; I inftru€ted him in what manner he was to 
draw in one fingle breath of the infeéted air, and shen to forbear 
from refpiring, until he fhould be thought out of danger of imbibing 
it in any other way. This done, and having alfo procured a patient 
in a mokt infectious ftate, and taking advantage of a proper current 
_ of air, we then proceeded to trial. 

« The experiment being made to my fatisfaction, we waited the 
event for fourteen days, when another opportunity offered to repeat 
it. No fymptoms appearing of the perfon having been infected 
from the firft and fecond attempt, at the end of about three weeks 
more, another opportunity prefented itfelf, and we proceeded to the 
third and laft trial. Each proving ineffeétual, at the clofe of ba 
~ weeks from the firft experiment, the perfon who inhaled the infected 
air having occafionally, to prevent finifter accidents, undergone a 
ftri& preparation, was fuccefsfnily inoculated in the ufual way, and 
met with only the ufual fymptoms attending that procefs. 

‘I have alfo repeatedly tried to communicate the difeafe, by con- 
veying confiderable quantities of a€tive virus into the ftomach, in 
the form of pills, but never with effect: both cool and tepid clyfters 
of water, ftrongly impregnated with the contents of many ripe and 
unripe puftules, Rie likewife been adminiftered ; but, in this way 
too, I have always failed of communicating the difeafe.’ 

‘The opinion here maintained concerning the nature of this difeafe, 
feems tobe, p. 25, ‘ that fome fecund, influencing principle, whatever 
itmay be, but having a peculiar power over the variolous —_ 
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"does exift entirely upon, and pervade the fuperficies of the true fkin, 
between that and the fearf fkin; perhaps in certain ramifying 
capillary veflels or glandular points thereof, which in a natural 
ftate unite the fkins together.” This is not all: ‘ The contagious 
efluvia ,’ are fuppofed, p. 26, ‘ to be attracted through fome one or 
more of the pores of the cuticle, and coming into contact with the 
influencing principle -by fome kind of eleétric collifion or otherwife, 

variolous increafe immediately begins to be oN yom or engen- 
dered therein, on the acceffion of the variolous infection.’ 

This is labouring at an hypothefis with a oo What phy- 
fiologift is there but muft be equally captivated with the fimplicity 
and the luminous explication of the principles on which it is erected ! 
This is not, however, fufficient for the purpofe of the author; he 
proceeds to unfold the grounds of his opinion at much greater 
length, and in an equally clear and fatisfazory manner. The con- 
ye at which he ultimately arrives are thefe : 

p. 28.—* It alfo clearly appears, from this progrefs of infeétion, 
that there are two diftinét increafes of the variolous principle, pro- 
duced immediately under the cuticle of the fame fubje&; the one I 
term local, the other fpontaneous ; the firft inftantly begins with the 
infertion of the infeétious miafma, and ends at the commencement 
of the vefication of the incifion. The fecond increafe, which I call 
{pontaneous, commences with the firft fymptoms of an approaching 
variolous fever, and terminates with the firft appearance of the gene- 
ral eruption, while they are feen as only fo many little unfubftantial 
red or inflamed fpots, before they have, to the touch, acquired 
body, or are arrived to a ftate of vefication; for when this ftage of 
infection takes place, either on the incifion, or in the fecond or ipon- 
taneous eruption, every fuch little fpot begins to fill with a fpecies 
of nutritive lymph, defigned for fome healing purpofe or other.’ 

We fhall take leave of Mr. S.’s reafoning on the cutaneous nature 
of the {mall-pox, by obferving, that heappears to be unacquainted with 
feveral important faéts and conclufions which have been made by 
late writers on this fubject. 

On the caufes of the difference in the degree of virulence in the 
progrefs oi the difeafe in different fubjeéts, the nature of the erup- 
tive fever, and the diagnoftic figns of the diforder, we meet with 
much vifionary and uninterefting matter, and but little of that which 
is ufeful to the practitioner. 

The fecond part contains the author’s reflections on different cir- 
cumftances of the difeafe, apd his practical rules and dire&tions. In 
this part of the work there appears to be fome ufeful remarks, with 
much buftle and parade about circumftances which are generally 
confidered of very flight importance. ‘This may be feen from what 
Eesether fays on the fimple bufinefs of making the incifion in ino- 

ung, 

P. 77.—* The lancet being charged with the f{malleft perceivable 
quantity, (and the fmaller the better) of unripe, crude, or watery 
matter, immediately introduce it by punéture, obliquely, between 
the fcarf and true fkin, barely fufficient to draw blood, and not 
ceeper than the fixteenth part of an inch. Neither patting, nor 
Caubing of the matter, in or over the punctured part, i at all necef- 
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fary to its efficacy. This pra€tice indeed is rather prejudicial than 
otherwife, as it may affe& the form of the inciiion, and thus be apt 
to confound our judgment upon it. Make the punéture not more 
than two or three inches above the joint of the elbow, on the upper 

art of the arm of an adult; if on infants, not more than an inch 
above it. Should it be made higher up, inconven‘encies may arife 
when in an inflamed ftate, the part isto be examined. In pafling 
up a tight fleeve very high at fuch times, to come at the incifion, 
the head may be rubbed off, and a confiderable inflammation and 
floughing may take place in confequence, creating unneceffary pain 
and trouble. , 

« On the very inftant that fre variolous matter is introduced 
from the point of a lancet, a flufhing or light inflammatory, tremu- 
Jous appearance, of fhort duration, round the punctured part to the 
extent of an inch or farther, is difcoverable; and on its difappear- 
ing, it leaves the fkin for a while paler than in its natural ftate. 
This phenomenon appears only on thofe who are fufceptible of in- 
fe&tion, not on fuch as have pafled the difeafe, nor in the fame 
degree on all who are liable to be infected; on fome few it is not 
difcoverable without the help of a magnifer, from fome fuppofed 
opacity, coarfenefs, or thickne’s of the cuticle, or from an unufual 
fmallnefs of thofe fibrous capillaries on the furface of the true 
tkin. 

« On the infertion of the matter, the adjacent fluids, which appear 
to be almoft pellucid, feem to be put in immediate commotion, 
rapidly dafhing to and from the point of infertion, in all dire&tions ; 
and during this phenomenon, inftantaneous pains are fometimes per- 
ceived in remote parts ofthe body. How far the nerves, the fource 
of all fenfibility on the fkin, may operate with this fecreted fluid, as 
an anfuccefsful repellent of the variolous contagion, I know not; 
but it is certain, that the convulfive motion alluded to is not the 
refult of the mere puncture, becaufe when fuch is made with a per- 
fe&t clean inftrument, thefe effects are not produced either on a 

erfon who is fuiceptible of the difeafe, or on one who has paffed 
it. It is fubmitted to the confideration of thofe better informed 
than myfelf, whether this rapid and clafhing motion, feen at the 
inftant of inoculation, does not alfo, in fome meafure, prove an 
organic Circulation on the fuperficies of the body.’ 

On the preparative management Mr. S. has extended his obfer- 
vations to a very unneceffary length, confidering the little atten- 
tion that is paid to it by the generality of praétitioners at prefent. 
In this part the reader will-find little novelry of treatment or re- 
mark, The chief circumftance of difference confilts, indeed, in the 
recommendation of a quantity of medicine, in our opinion, uleleis 
and unneceflary. A. F. 


———— 
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Arr. x1. The Cafile of Olmutz: a Pocm, inferibed to La Fayette. 
4to. 36 paces. Price 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1797. 


Jusr as this poem falls into our hands, a report is cope 3 
that La Fayette has recovered his freedom: if fuch be thee 
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he is indebted to that thunder-bolt of war, Buonaparte, for his 
liberation. Far be it from us to flander the emperor, by enter- 
taining the flighteft fufpicion that 4is humanity interfered on the 
occation. Paul of Ruffia, forfooth, the whining and unworthy 
fucceflor of Catherine, muft give way to the unroyal feelings 
which had flyly ftelen into his bofom; mutt bend his effeminate 
fleps to the cell of Kofciufko, and give freedom to the captive, who 
had dared to defend the liberties of his country—but Francis! the 
warlike Francis, 


Of hard unmeaning face, down which ne’er flole 
A gentle tear, 


nobly contemned fuch womanifh and defpicable emotions.——La 
Fayette was his prifoner, and the walls of Olmutz are a better fe- 
curity againft future difturbance, than the word and honour of a 
atriote : 
The author of the pages before us has interwoven an epitome 
of the hiftory of his hero, from the time that he croffed the Atlan- 
tic, leaving a youthful bride behind him, for the purpofe of con- 
tributing to the independence of America, to the period of his 
fecond captivity, after a fhort and ineffectual efcape. He com- 
pliments Bolman and Hugeé, the german and american, who af- 
filed his flight, and thofe members of the britith fenate, who 
pleaded ‘in itrains of eloquence’ for the interference of his majefty 
to procure his freedom. La Fayette’s fecond confinement,‘ and 
the affectionate interview which fucceeded between his mournful 
family and himfelf,—the author thus pathetically defcribes : 


rp. 26.— Again muft fancy, with meridian fight, 
Pierce thro’ the dungeon’s gloom, with horror fraught, 
And misery extreme ; again behold 
The haplefs Fayette, bound with triple chains, 
And triple bars fecur’d. Ah, fad reverfe 
To him, who late all fondly thought himfelf 
The denizen of heaven; and as a bird 
Mounting aloft, feem’d to exult in air. 
Now labouring thoughts roll o’er his mental day, 
And clofe him round with darknefs and defpair ; 
With danger left their noxious influence 
Might foon obfcure, or totally deftro 
Reafon’s bright lamp, lighted at heav’n’s pure flame : 
And long he dwelt upon the void profound, 
Loft and perplex’d in labyrinths of doubr, 
Till the foul ficken’d with the pow’r of thought ; 
Then, as he bent his weary eye one eve, 
By twilight’s glimm’ring fhade, thro’ triple bars 
That open’d on a long and vaulted aifle, 
All his horizon, then in profpect near 
He faw, or thought he faw, fome rays of light 
Break forth ; fuch as are oft-times faintly feen, 
In flow and gradual vifion, when the morn 
Firft opes his orient eye. Then Hope 
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Beam’d on his foul: he faw the light increafe, 
And, ftrange to fay, the bright effulgence grew 
And fafhion’d into form, with looks benign, 

As tho’ an angel from his heav’nly feat~ 

Had wing’d his way, and fought the man of woes: 
Female it feem’d; by eager hafte impell’d, 
Advancing onward; on each fide came on, 

A radiant nymph, fwift gliding as in air. 

Their forms appear’d familiar ; yet furprize, 
With terror mix’d, reftrain’d the with’d embrace, 
While the cold blood ran backward from its feat. 
The fancied fhade foon rufh’d into his arms, 

And on his wond’ring ear thefe accents pour’d : 





‘¢ ] come, my well-lov’d lord, to fhare your fate, 
Forth trom a land, where tyranny and guilt 
Triumphant rule; where bleeding innocence 
All proftrate lies, and my dear kindred all 
Have gone the way to death; rigor at length 
Somewhat relaxing, left me free to pafs, 

With thefe dear pledges of our early love ; 

And late I gain’d, tho’ on conditions hard, 

Leave from the pow’r who holds you, to attend, 
And in your lov’d fociety to pafs 

Some few fhort hours within the fcanty day, 

Yet doom’d for this too fmall indulgence given, 
To drag the reft in folitude and grief. 

Thefe | accepted ; and be mine the tafk, 

By love’s affuafive foothings to compofe, 

Or by difcourfe all cheering raife your foul 

Forth from its depth of woe; to elevate 

By dawning hope, and in Reflection’s glafs 

To fhew, trom early times, that Virtue oft, 
Thro’ all the ftrange viciffitudes of life, 

Has found a fate lamented and fevere. 

Ah, my dear lord, turn from the profpe& drear, 
And take the little comfort that remains. 

Thefe are your daughters ; fold them to your heart; 
Nature has form’d them lovely, touch’d their fouls 
With fire ethereal, fram’d for high defign, 

Yet with the fofter qualities of mind, 

With truth and honour, gentlenefs and love. 

Lo, filial duty, like a blazing ftar, 

Leads them to thefe dim walls. Ah, at their birth, 
What diff’rent profpe&s open’d to my view! 

Yet to thy hand, O God, I bow the head, 

And bear thy dread decree ; refolv’d meanwhile, 
To follow where the voice of duty calls, 

Tho’ I may never fee the face of day, 

Nor trace once more the chearful fteps of mer, 

In thefe unwholefome walls, if ficknefs e’er 
Should o’er your head wave her pale wings; as oft 
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Near the fad pris’ner’s couch fhe takes her ftand, 
And feems to mark her victim with delight ; 
Then to your 7 I’ll raife each potent drug, 
Each fanative of life, what fcience gives 

In medicinal aid to human ills. 

Thro’ the long night I’ll raife your drooping head, 
And by foft cares, and alt attentions bland, 
The trueft anodynes, recall fwect fleep, 

And o’er your eyelids pour its precious balm. 
Tho’ in the pious office, I inhale, 

In every breath, the rank and pois’nous fteam 

Of foul contagion, and the morbid taint 

Creeps thro’ my veins, and finks me to the earth, 
Tho’ with protracted pains, and tlow decay, 

I fall the ling’ring victim of difeafe.”’ 


Some flowers of poetry are fcattered through this performance, 
which is, on the whole, a pleating tribute of refpect to the ami- 
able and unfortunate charaéter it celebrates. 


Art. x11. Poems on the Death of Prifcilla Farmer, by her 
Grandfon Charles Lloyd. Folio. 27 pages. Price 3s. 6d. 
Briftol, Biggs; London, Phillips. 1796. 


How amiable does a young man appear, in ftrewing the tomb 
of a grandmother with flowers! The poems before us befpceak 
Mr. Lloyd to be the affectionate defcendant of a virtuous and ve- 
nerable anceftor, and they do honour to the feelings of both par- 
ties. An air of unaffected folemnity pervades them; they are 
dignified, and feem to flow from the heart. Our readers will be 
pleafed with the following {pecimen : 


SONNET II. 
r. 8.—* Oh, I have told thee every fecret care! 
And crept to thee when pale with ficklinefs ! 
Thou didit provide my morrow’s fimple fare, 
And with meek love my elfin wrongs redrefs. 
My Grandmother! when pondering all alone 
Fain would I lift thy footftep ! but my call 
Thou doft not hear; nor mark the tears that fall 
From my dim eyes! No, Thou art dead and gone! 
How can I think that Thou didft mildly fpread 
Thy feeble arms, and clafp me o’er and o’er 
re infant Gratitude one tear could fhed ! 
How think of Thee, to whom its little ftore 
My bofom owes, nor tempted by Defpair 
Mix bufy anguith with imperfect prayer !’ 
To this we add the feventh, as extremely poetical.—p. 13. 


SONNET VIl- 
* Oft when I brood on what my heart has felt, 
And think on former friends, of whom alas! 
She the moft dear, fleeps where th’ autumnal grafe 
To the wet night-wind flags, I inly melt ; 
And I do feem (my fpring-tide fled away ; 
While 
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While the heart’s anguifh darkens on my brow) 
Likeit the lone leaf on the wintry bough 

That pines for the glad f{eafon’s parted ray! 

Such thoughts as thefe, when the dull hours pafs by, 
Shroud them in hues of faddeft ficklinefs! 
Yet oft I wifelier mufe, yea almoit blefs 

The fhiverings of departed extafy ; 

Thinking that He whothus my fpirit tries, 

Draws it to Heaven a cieanfed facrifice!’ 

Thefe pages contain dedicatory lines to the author’s brother ; 
eleven fonnets; and a fweet poem, written ona friday, the day in 
each week formerly devoted by the author, and his brothers and 
filters, to the fociety of their grandmother. They are opened by 
a fonnet addrefled to the author, from the beautiful pen of Mr. 
Coleridge, and are concluded by a fragment, entitled the Gran- 
dam, written by Mr. Charles Lamb, of the ludia houfe: it is 
chaite and fimple. The poems are printed on a rich vellum 
paper. D. M. 
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Art. xitt. Metronariflon: or A New Pleafure recommended, in @ 
Differtarion upon a Part of Greek and Latin Profody. Small 8vo. 
120 pages. Price 3s. fewed. Johnfon, 1797. 


Wuewn a roman emperor offered a reward to any one who fhould 
invent a new pleafure, he probably did not expect that it would be 
fought for in the fchools, or that it would be found in a new method 
of reading verfe. ‘This, however, is the new pleafure, which the 
Jearned author of the differtation before us offers to the public. * A 
new pleaiure,’ fays he on the opening of the piece, ‘ it is humbly 
prefumed, may be prefented in thefe pages to the ingenious youthfyl 
readers ; if, Jaying afide the barbarifm of our fchools, they can be 
perfuaded to read greek and latin verfes with a ftrict obfervance of the 
meafure, Of, as we Commonly call it, the guantity, of the fyllables.’ 

‘That the melody of ancient verfe afforded an exquifite pleafure/to 
the greek and roman ear, there can be little doubr; elfe, the poets of 
Greece and Rome wovid fcarcely have beftowed fo much of the lime 
labor upon their produétions. But it is exceedingly probable, that 
the method in which the greeks and romans refpectively pronounced 
their language, and ieaigill their poetry, was very different from that 
which is in ufe among the moderns; and confequently, that the plea- 
fure which we find in reading verfe, according to the rules of profody, 
is altogether factitious. It was obferved long ago, by fir John Cheke, 
that * fhould any of the old greeks return to lite, and hear our unhar- 
monious pronunciation, fo very different from the fweet and diftinét 
elocution of the ancients, it would give him uneafinefs to find, that 
whar he had left fo perfect and excellent, was now reduced to a wretch- 
ed ffate of corruption and barbarifm.’ If this would be true concern- 
ing accent, it would probably be no lefs fo, with refpeét to metrical 
melody.—Obferving, as we have frequently done, the difference be- 
tween the natural lengths of fyllables, and the arbitrary rules of Wy, 
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tity, we entertain fome fufpicion, that an attempt to produce a new 

leafure by reading ancient verfe according to quantity is not much 
more likely to fucceed, than the method already in practice. Let this 
very ingenious, lively, and amufing writer, who brings to the queftion 
large ftores of learning, and appears in every refpect well qualified to 
difcufs it, be, however, allowed a fair and candid hearing. 

The track, into which the author has ventured, is not altogether 
new. He confefledly follows Adolphus Mekerchus, an eminent fcholar 
of the fixteenth century, who, in his commentary De weteri et re@a 
Pronunciatione Lingue Greece, is a ftrenuous advocate for reading every 
fyllable according to it’s quantity: he is, alfo, in part fupported by 
Ifaac Voffius, in his treatife, De Prematum Canti. The manner in 
which the author was led into his prefent notion on this fubjeé is 
pleafantly defcribed, and fome of his leading ideas are happily illuf- 
trated, in the following narrative —p. 11. 

« The prefent writer, before the accidental excitement of his atten- 
tion to quantity, had never read Mekerchus, or If. Voffius, or the 
«© Accentus Redivivi;’’ and what knowledge he has on the fubject, 
or, at leaft, what led to it, was got, not by feeking it—from Which 
he thought himfelf exempted by his fituation—but becaufe, like Wor- 
cefter’s rebellion, it *¢ lay in his way and he found it.” He found it 
in the converfation of a learned ecclefiaftic at Rome, while they were 
walking together in the Campo Vaccino*. ‘This {pot put us natarally 
in mind of, -among other things, Horace’s being accuftomed to make 
it one of his walks, and of the troublefome fellow, whom he fo di- 
vertingly defcribes to have faftened on him there. My companion 
began repeating—/bam forte via facra, ficut meus off mos+—in quantity 
too new and pleafing to my ear to be paffed unnoticed. He {miled ; 
and faid, as nearly as I can recolleét, to the following effect : 

«« T have pronounced all the words, I believe, in their proper guan- 
tity; but I fuppofe, that you, like thofe of your countrymen, whom I 
have had the pleafure to know here, have, to your lofs, a way of 
reading, by which a great deal of the beauty of antient poetry, I 
mean its harmony—a principal conftituent of all poetry—is deftroyed ; 
merely from the want of that attention to gvantity, which you doubtlefs 
beftow in reading the verfes of your own poets. And in this unrea- 
fonable practice jou are more or lefs countenanced by the generality 
of my own countrymen; by all, 1 believe, who have not liftened to 
the dottrine of Mekerchus—the great ambaflador of a little ftate. Such 
pieces, indeed, as that to which we were alluding, though er are 
not written in poetical language—and are therefore, by their authour, 
Called Sermoni propriora—are yet written in hexameter; and might, 
with proper attention to guantity, be read, every line of them, as paff- 
able verfes of that meafure. But, according to your way of reading, 
you feem not to allow that there is any word in the greek or latin lan. 

guages, which conftitutes a fpondee, anapeft, or iambus ; or, in fhort, 
any foot ending in a long fyllable: for, as far as I can obferve, you 
have a rage for trocheeizing and da¢tylyzing every thing; that is, you 


a 





‘ © Campo Vaccino is the prefent name for what was anciently the 


Forum and the Via Sacra. 
* + Horace, ninth fatire of the firft book. 


trocheeize 
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trocheeize every diffyllable without exception; and dattylize eve 
trifyllable, whofe penultimate is fhort; whether anapeft, tribrachys, 
or amphimacer ; carrying the fame inclination’ to the polyfyllables ; 
never pronouncing two long fyllables together ; and ending every word 
invariably /Zort. ‘Thus, in the line I repeated, there are no lefs than 
fix diffyllables; of which but one, unfortunately, is a trochee ; and, 
confequently, that is the only one you pronounce properly, making 
trochees of all the reft: though three of them, sham, facra, ficut, are 
fpondees; one, via, an iambus; and one a pyrrhic, meus; and I did 
no more nor lefs than pronounce them fo. Of the lait, indeeed, the 
pyrtrhic, meus, ending, as it does, fhort, I allow that you might make 
a tolerable hand ; if it had had the good fortune to be preceded by ut 
as a monofyllable ; and might twang off the da¢tyle and fpondee at the 
end, ut meus eff mos, currently enough, like Di guogue fylvas: but, the 
xt being unluckily ftuck to fc, a fpondee is formed ; and whenever a 
pyrrhic is preceded by a fpondee, or an anapeft, or any other word 
ending (as it muft in hexameter) with a long fyllable, it is impoffible 
for you, until you get rid of a bad habit, to pronounce it rightly, 
For do you not make the fame cacophony with pede in this verfe— 


Abfentis ranz pullis vituli pede preffis ? 


though not deficient in melody, when properly pronounced : the ter- 
mination wath a pyrrhic before a fpondee being to be found in the moft 
polifhed poems; as in the georgics, where we find— 


Victor equus, fontefque avertitur et pede terram 

Crebra ferit ; 

the latter part of which verfe too, a monofyllable preceding a pyrrhic, 
you would read well. And indeed fo you ought; as fome amends for 
the ftrange mifconception, which, according to your cuftom, you 
muft give in the beginning, to a hearer unacquainted with the verfe; 
who would fuppofe you to be fpeaking—inftead of a viétorious horfe 
—of fome mild and ju conquering hero; for you would pronounce it 
—ViGor aquus—two trochees. re latter part, I fay, you would 
read well, decanfe the pyrthic is preceded by a monolyilable. But, 
had the verfe ended—as it might harmonioufly have done—thus, crebra 
ferit pede terram, I have a mott violent fufpicion that you would be 
quite thrown out. Little, however, I muft confefs, is loft by fuch 
errours in reading the /ermoni propriora, where no great harmony 1s — 
aimed at by the poet. But the cafe is very different in reading Homer 
and Virgil; and, particularly, the very beautiful odes of our author: 
every meafure of which is, 1 apprehend, more or lefs lamed by you; 
the fapphic, pee the leaft, becaufe it ends with, what are your fa- 
vourite feet, a dactyle and two trochees: and though it begins with a 
trochee too, yet that trochee muft be followed by an ugly fpondee, in 
which of courfe you muft be wrong. Nay, this beginning trochee 
mouit prefent itfelf handfomely, without a monofyllable for its firit 
member, or you will not admit it. How do you begin the fecond 
ode? Do you not fay—Fam satis? Now if Yam satis be right in 
the erit line, the two following fhould begin with Grandixis and Dex- 
téra: but I know that in thefe words you fhorten the fecond fyllable, 
and, to the death of all harmony —by your beloved daétylization—the 
Third alfe! Inthe Afclepiad meafure—Macenas atavis edite regibus— 
yor 
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‘ou feem to halve the matter: fpoiling only the moloffus and anapett 
at the beginning, becaufe they terminate with long fyllables; and _pro- 
nouncing rightly the two da¢tyles with which ic concludes—unlefs in- 
deed they be fplit into three fuch words as dulce decus meum: when, 
inftead of two dattyles, you read them—though the firft alone is fo—- 
as three trochees. From the fame affection to trochees, you make 
cruel work with the poet’s own favourite meafure, called, after him, 
Horatian, as well as Alcaic; where the fpondee (or iambus) and the 
bacchius are fure—becaufe they are feet ending long—to be twifted by 
you to diflocation: for, inftead of taying. as you fhould, Vides ut alta, 
you fay, Vides ut alté; thereby confounding the fenfe too, as there is 
no fabftantive with which @fté can agree, Cicero, in his Orator, fays, 
—concerning fome cuftomary contractions in the language in which he 
wrote—* Impetratunr eit a confuetudine ut peccare, SUAVITATIS 
caufa, liceret.” Now, if a fimilar could be admitted in favour 
of your cuftom of reading; if any fvavity of found, any fuccour to 
the fenfe were gained, you might adhere to it, and continue thus 
finning, againft profody at leaft, not only with fome excufe, but even 
with fome fhow, or fome pretence, of grace. Unhappily, neither to 
one or the other has it the fhadow of a title. For when, by this moft 
abominably-abfurd cuftom, you deftroy at once both the found and 
fenfe, you feem to fin merely from a love of the very uglinefs of fin- 
ning; as the fame authour fays, in his Offices, was Czfar’s cuftom, in 
regard to the payment of debts—* Tanta in eo peccandi libido fuit, ut 
hoc ipfum eum dele€tarat, PECCARE, etiam fi caufa non effet.” 

‘ lt was enough, it was abundant, to convince me: and likewife 
to fhame me; for having fo long, like a fheep, followed the multitude 
to do abfurdly, without knowing any thing of the Why or the Wheres. 

re.’ 

After fome obfervations on englith verfe, in which there is much 
novelty as well as ingenuity, the author proceeds to expofe, with great 
{martnefs and humour, and at the fame time, with acute ingenuity, 
the improprieties and faults which are committed in the Common me- 
thod of reading fapphic, afclepiad, alcaic, hexameter, and iambic 
meafures, 

In the fame lively and original manner, he treats of the effects of 
the cefura, or paufe, and purfues his fubje€t through a great variety of 
ramifications ; but our limits oblige us to refer the reader to the work 
atfelf. 

Whether the author will fucceed in his attempt to provide the world 
anew pleafure, in his new method of reading greek and latin verfes, 
we cannot predi¢t: but we have no doubt, that he will afford every 
reader of learning and tafte, provided he is not too much loaded with 
grawty—yreat pleafure in the perufal of his diflertation: it is indeed 
une bonne bouche. L. M.S. 
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Art. x1v. 4 pra&ical View of the prevailing Religious Syftem of 
profefied Chriftians, in the higher and middle Clafés of this Country, 
contrafied with real Chriftianity. By William Wuberforce, Eiq: 

Member 
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Member of Parliament for the County of York. 8vo. 491 pages. 
Price 7s. in boards. Cadell and Davis. 1797. 


Tue great variety of religious fyftems, which different feés of 
chriftians profefs to derive from the fame fource, is a circumfance 
which cannot be remarked without fome degree of furprize, and 


which may farnifh much occafion of reflection to the philofophical’ 


obferver. Is this. fact fufficiently accounted for, by referring to 
the general caufes of diverfity of opinion, and faying, Quot homine:, 
tot fententia ? Or isit neceflary, befides, to have reccurfe to the pe- 
culiar difficulty of underftanding ancient writings, in which the 
fignification of principal terms and phrafes cannot be afcertained 
by comparing it with the fenfe in’ which they are ufed by contem. 
porary writers? Whatever be the caufe, it muft be regretted, that, 
after all the labours of innumerable commentators for feventeen 
hundred years, men who are agreed in acknowledging the divine 
origin of chriftianity, and who on all fides profefs to examine it’s 
records with diligence and impartiality, find in the fame book fuch 
different and contradictory doétrines. Were the points in difpute 
like many mathematical truths, merely {peculative, without any 
conneétion with the duty and happinefs of human life, the diverfity 
would be of lefs moment: but!when the queftion to be determined is, 
what is the courfe of condu& by which happinefs is to be fecured, 
it mult be lamented, that a point of fo much importance fhould not 
be fo clearly fettled, as to prevent all occafion of difpute. 

Ms. Weiley’s idea of practical chriftianity was certainly very 
different from that of the chriftian world in general, when at his 
firft entrance on his miniftry he faid, that he went from one end of 
the kingdom to the other in fearch of bible chriftians, and could only 
meet with two or three. Mr. Wilberforce would, probably, not be 
quite fo unfortunate, if, at the prefent time, he were to fet out ona 
like embaffy: almoft every town and village has now a fociety of 
bible chriftians, according to the ftandard of Wefley or Whitefield : 
and among thefe, and perhaps fome other fectaries, and here and 
there too, among the regular adherents to the eftablifhed church, 
where they are fo fortunate as to be d/efed with gofpel preachers, We 
fancy Mr. W. would eafily find chriftians fuited to his judgment 
and tafte. Yet ftill, the generality of people in this chriftian coun- 
try, clergy we fufpe& as well as baiey, are certainly not chriftians 
in the fenfe in which Mr. W. underftands the appellation. ‘They 
are, we will {uppoje, amiable in their difpofitions, and regular in 
their manners; they lead fober, honeft, and ufeful lives, and pray 
devoutly on funday; and becaufe they have been taught, thata 
fober, righteous, and godly life is the path to heaven, they have 
aflured themfelves that they are in the way thither. But ail this, 
fays Mr. W., is no more than may be found in many a deift, muful- 
man, or hindoo. Inthe benevolence of his heart—and ag 
him large credit for benevolence, for he is the friend of the aban- 
doxed atrican—he comes forward in this publication, to inftruct and 
warn his ignorant and thoughtlefs countrymen concerning religio®, 


in hopes of convincing them, that they are ftrangers to real «7 
™ & ’ ‘ chriftianity ; 
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chriftianity, and confequeatly, with all their morality, are in the~ 
broad road to perdition. : 

Reprohating the notions, that it fignifies little what a man be- 
lieves, provided his praétice be good, and that fincerity is all in all, 
Mr. W. laments the general want of adequate conceptions, and 
right feelings refpe€ting the corruptions of human nature, and re- 
{pecting our Lord Jefus Chit and the Holy Spirit. Men do not, he 
complains, feel the weaknefs and depravity of their nature, and the 
burden of their fins, that are a heavy load which threatens to 
fink them in perdition; they do not exercife that reliance on the 
merits of Chri, or feel that love to him, which are effential to vital 
chriftianity : 

p. 121. ‘They have little idea, fo little, that it might almoft be 
afirmed that they have no idea at all, of the importance or diffi- 
culty of the duty of what Scripture calls ‘* fubmitting ourfelves to 
the righteoufnefs of God;”’ or of our pronenefs rather to juftify our- 
felves in his fight, than in the language of “ap win penitents, to 
acknowledge ourfelves guilty and helplefs finners. They have 
never fummoned themfelves to this entire and unqualified renunci- 
ation of their own merits, and their own aye and therefore 
they remain ftrangers to the natural loftinefs of the human heart, 
which fuch a call would have awakened into aétion, and ronfed to 
refitance. ALL THESE THEIR SEVERAL ERRORS NATURALLY 
RESULT FROM THE MISTAKEN CONCEPTION ENTERTAINED 
OF THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIANITY.’ 

Illuftrations of the fact, that the generality of profefling chriftians 
have inadequate conceptions concerning the nature and the ftriét- 
nefs of practical chriftianity, form a large part of this volume. 
Having ftated it as the grand effential characteriftic of true chrif- 
tians, that, ‘ relying on the promifes to repenting finners of ac- 
ceptance through the redeemer, they have a jured all other maf- 
ters, and have cordially and unrefervedly devoted themfelves to 
God,’ Mr. W. enlarges-on the univerfality and ftrength of the practical 
precepts of the Gofpel. Hethen compares this ftatement with the 
prevalent defeétive notions of prattical chriftianity, and with the 
practice of the great, the idle, the fenfual, and the ambitious; and 
points out the effects of thefe fuppofed errours on our judgment and 
practice concerning others, concerning the law as a fet of ftatutes, 
concerning religion, as confifting in external ations, concernin 
the fabbath, and concerning the defire of human eftimation an 
applaufe. Among the aires | adduced of the prevalence of an in- 
eee regard to the applaufe of men, Mr. W. mentions the fol- 
Owing : 

_P.218. It is proved, indeed, by that general tendency in reli- 
Zion to conceal herfelf from the view, for we might hope that in 
thefe cafes fhe often is by no means altogether extin&; by her be- 
ing apt to vanith from our converfations, and even to give place to 
a pretended licentioufnefs of fentiments, and conduct, and a falfe 
fhew of infidelity. It is proved, by that complying acquiefcence 
and participation in the habits and manners of this diflipated age, 
which has almoft confounded every external diftin€tion between the 
chriftian and the infidel; and has made it fo rare to find any one 
VOL. xxv. Na who 
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who dares incur the charge of chriftian fingularity, or who can fay 
with the apoftle that ‘* he is not afhamed of the Gofpel of Chria.” 
It.is proved (how can this proof be omitted by one to whofe lot it 
has {fo often fallen to witnefs and lament, fometimes he fears to af. 
ford an inftance of it) by that quick refentment, thofe bitter con. 
tentions, thofe angry retorts, thofe malicious triumphs, that impa- 
tience of inferiority, that wakeful fenfe of paft defeats, and prompt- 
nefs to revenge them, which too often change the charatter of a 
chriftian deliberative affembly, into that of a ftage for prize-fighters: 
violating at once the proprieties of public conduét, and the rules of 
focial decorum, and renouncing and chafing away all the charities of 
the religion of Jefus ?’ 

Has not Mr. W. expofed himfelf to the cenfure of that honour- 
vie. houfe, by thus laying open the /ecret of it’s diforderly pro- 
ceedings? 

The fabftitution of amiable tempers and ufeful lives in the place 
of religion is next cenfured, and it is maintained, that the ‘true chrif- 
tian is moit ami..’> and moft ufeful. From the fundamental errour 
concerning the w.cure of the chriftian character are fhown to arife 
inadequate ideas of the guilt of fin, inadequate fears and love of 
God, defective love towards our fellow-creatures, and a forgetful. 
nefs of all the peculiar dotrines of the religion which we profefs. 
Great ftrefs is faid upon an habitual attention to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Gofpel, and the duty of chriftians to ook unto Fe/us, 
as the means of promotin all pious and virtuous affections. 

Having examined the ftate of religion among profeffed chriftians, 
Mr. W.., in the two laft chapters of his work, inveftigates it’s gere- 


ral ftate in this-country. According to Mr. W.’s idea of vital ’ 


chriftianity, religion has been on the decline among us, and is on 
the decline at this moment, The liberal endowments of the 
clergy, and the rapidly improving commercial profperity of the 
country, are in his judgment sahtyoarabth to religion. Hence 
the ftrict precepts, and felf-denying habits of chriftianity naturally 
flide into difufe, it’s peculiar doftrines are forgotten, and the be- 
lief as well as the practice of religion gradually vanifhes away. _ 
P. 376.‘ Every where we may aétually trace the effects of in- 
creafing wealth and luxury, in banifhing one by one the habits, 
and newemodelling the phrafeology of ftri¢ter times, and in diffulin 
theoughout the middle rank$ thofe relaxed morals and diffipat 
manners, which were formerly confined to the higher claffes of {o- 
cicty. We meet, indeed, with more refinement, and more gene- 


rally with thofe amiable courtefies which are its proper fruits; , 


thole vices alfo have become lefs frequent, which naturally infet 
the darknefs of a ruder and lefs polifhed age, and which recede on 
the approach.of light and civilization : sia 
* Defluxit numerus Saturnius & grave virus, 
Munditie pepulere ; a 
«But with thefe grofineffes, religion, on the other hand, has 
declined; God is forgotter; his providence is exploded ; his hand 
is lifted up, but we fee it not; he multiplies our comforts, but we 
are not grateful; he -vifits us with chal ifements, but we are ie 
contrite. 
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contrite. The portion of the week fet apart to the fervice of reli- 
gion, we give up, without relu€tance, to vanity and diffipation. “And 
it is much if, on the periodical return of a day of national humilia- 
tion, having availed ourfelves of the certainty of an interval from 

ublic bafinefs to fecure a meeting for convivial purpofes, we do 
not infult the majefty of heaven by feafting and jollity, and thus de- 
liberately difclaim our being included in the folemn fervices of this 
feafon of penitence and recollection *.’ 

The author laments that chriftianity is reduced to a mere fyftem 
of ethics. The fermons of the clergy have degenerated from the 
excellent models of our Halls, Beveridges, Leightons, Owens, 
Howes, Flavells and Baxters, into difcourfes on moral duties, #ll 
adapted to exprefs the peculiar characters of chriftianity, or to pro- 
duce that appropriate frame of fpirit by which her followers have 
been charatterized. Of the tendency of the prefent ftate of religion 
towards infidelity, Mr. W. writes thus : 7 

p. 386.—It has alfo been a melancholy prognoftic of the ftate to 
which we are progreffive, that many of the moft eminent of the li- 
terati of modern times have been profeffed unbelievers ; and that 
others of them have @ifcovered fach lukewarmnefs in the caufe of 
Chrift, as to treat with efpecial good will, and attention, and re- 
fpe&t, thofe men, who, by their avowed publications, were openly 
aflailing, or infidioufly undermining the very foundations of the 
chriftian hope; confidering themfelves as more clofely united to 
them by literature, than fevered from them by the wideft religious 
differences +. Can it then occafion furprife, that under all thefe cir- 
cumftances, one of the moft acute and moft forward of the re, 
| | fe 





‘* The author here alludes to what happened within his own 
knowledge, and he has been affured by others, on whofe teftimony 
he can rely, of feveral fimilar inftances. But to prevent mifeon- 
ftraétion as to the incident which mainly gives rife to the remark, 
he thinks it neceflary to declare, that the account which appeared in 
fome of the news-papers, of an entertainment having been given by 
Mr. Pitt on the faft day, is untrue; and hé is glad of the oppor- 
tunity, which the mention of this fubje& affords him, of contradié- 
ng a ftatement which he ¢an pofitively affirm to have been falfe. 
This is one of the many inftances which fhould enforce on the 
teaders of news-papers, the duty of not baffily giving credit to re- 
ports to the difadvantage of ay man, of amy party. A perfon in 
a public, fation mult often acquiefte under the — calumnies, 
walefs he wil] undertake the vain and eridlefs tatk of contradi&ing 
all the falfehoods, which prejudice may conceive, and maliginity 
Propagate apainft him.—The writer may perhaps exprefs himfelf 

the more feeling on this fubjeét, becaufe he has often been, 
ee at this very moment is, in the cireumftances which he 
ed? : 7 ms 

‘t Itis with pain that the author finds himfelf competied to 
Place fo great a writer as, Dr. Robertfon in this ¢lafs. But, to fay 
hothing of his phlegmatic account of the reformation, a fudject 
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fed unbelievers * fhould appear to anticipate, as at no great dif. 
tance, the more complete triumph of his fceptical principles; and 
that another author of diftinguifhed name +, not fo openly profef. 
ng thofe infidel opinions, fhould declare of the writer above al. 
luded to, whofe great abilities had been fyftematically proftituted to 
the open attack of every principle of religion, both natural and re- 
vealed, ‘« that he had always confidered him, both in his life-time 
and fince his death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a per- 
fectly wife and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty 
will permit ?” 

The neceflity of the revival of vital chriftianity is largely in- 
fited upon, as the only cure for felfithnefs, the mortal iftemper 
of political communities. Many juft remarks are made upon. this 
topic ; but it will be evident to every intelligent reader, that thefe 
effects are not peculiar to Mr. W.’s chriftianity, but are the natural 
fruit of the denevolent fyffem, whether incorporated with calvinittic 
or focinian principles, or even with the godwinian theory of politi- 
cal juftice. As to Mr. W.’s digreffion in praife of the britith con- 
ftitution, as adapted to keep up a due degree of public fpirit, and 
to extract advantages even from felfifhnefs, we fhall only remark, 
that, if this account be juft, it is matter of grievous lamentation, 
that fo good an inftrument has been fo ill employed, and that our 
political chymifts have been fo unfuccefsful in conducting the pro- 
cefs. 

With refpeé to the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, we perfedly agree 
with the author in the opinion, that, ‘ the anomaly will not much 
_longer be born. of an eftablifhment, the aétual principles of the 
bulk of whofe members, and even teachers, are fo extremely diffe- 
_rent from thofe which it profefies:’ but we forefee a fpeedy ter- 
mination of this incongruity, very different from the revival of vital 





which we fhould have thought likely to excite in any one, who 
united the charaéter of a chriftian divine with that of an hiftorian, 
fome warmth of’ pious gratitude for the good providence of God; 
to pafs over alfo the ambiguity in which he leaves his readers as to 
_ his opinion of the authenticity of the mofaic chronology, in his dif- 
_quifitions on the trade of India, his letters to Mr. Gibbon, lately 
publithed, cannot but excite €motions of segs and fhame in every 
fincere chriftian. ‘The author hopes, that he has fo far explained 
his fentiments as to render it'almoft unneceflary to remark, what, 
however, to prevent mifconftruétion, he muft here declare, that fo 
far from approving, he muft be underftood decidedly to condemn 2 
hot, a contentious, much more an abufive manner of oppofing oF ‘ 
{peaking of the affailants of chriftianity. The apoftle’s di an 
 thiS*refpe& cannot be too much attended to. “ ‘The fervant of the 
Lord muft not ftrive ; but be gentle unto all men, apt to wee, 
tient, in meeknefs inftruéting thofe that oppofe themfelves: if 
peradventure will give them repentanse to the acknowledging 
thé truth.” 2 Timothy, ii. 24, 25.’ : bes 
? Mr. Hame.’. ; th’ Le Ww srahas, Bf 
« + Vide Dr. A, Smith’s Letter to W. S of ‘ 
t : si ~ =~ ohriftianity- 
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chriftianity : the mifchiefs, which Mr. W. apprehends from the-lofs 
of our church eftablifhment, are perhaps not fo likely to be pre- 
vented by ‘ fuch ir-trnétors as all adhere to the good old princi- 
ples of the church of England,’ as by the attive exertions of en- 
lightened reformers, who will diffufe among the people a fpirit of 
inquiry, and direct their attention and zeal to objects of practical 
ytility. 

In order to accomplith the great object of ‘reviving the chrif- 
tianity of better days,’ Mr. W. advifes, that care be taken to be- 
ftow ecclefiaftical preferment upon teachers zealoufly attached to 
the true doctrine of the church of England, and affures our rulers, 
on his own knowledge, that thefe men are, perhaps without excep- 
tion, friendly to our ecclefiaftical and civil eftablifhments, and con- 
fequently that their inftruétions will tend directly, as well as indi- 
reZly, to the maintenance of the caufe of order and good govern- 
ment. ‘Thus does this theological ftatefman prudently contrive to 
unite the revival of vital chriftianity with the prefervation and fe- 
curity of church and ftate. 

In the concluding practical hints to various defcriptions of perfons, 
Mr. W. “ {peaks out.” He tells the bulk of profeffed chriftians 
in this country, that their chriftianity is not chriftianity; thofe who are 
called good hearted young men, and innocent young women, he re- 
prefents as commonly in a ftate of alienation from God; and many, 
who are amiable in the relations of domeftic life, and are decent,’ 
fober, ufeful, and refpectable a members of the community, are, 
in his jadgment, only xominal, or ready made chriitians, who have the 
form of godlinefs, but do not experience the power. Infidelity is pro- 
nounced by him not to be the refult of fober inquiry and deliberate pree 
ference; itis aflerted, that it’s fuccefs is mainly to be afcribed to the de- 
pratity of moral charaéter ; and itis laid down exprefsly as an axiom, 
that infidelity is in general a difeafe of the heart, more than of the undere 


ftanding. The fame is faid to be not feldom true in the cafe of thofe 


who deny the fundamental do@trines of the Gofpel. Unitarianifm 
is called * a fort of halfwayshoufe’ to infidelity, and is faid to be 
reforted to by thofe who are feeking a refuge from the ftri€tnefs of 
the practical precepts of chriftianity. All this is uncharitable in the 
extreme ; but Mr. W. thinks it ‘ time to have done with the fenfe- 
lefs cant of charity ;’ and though his benevolent heart will not per- 
mit him to be unconcerned for the happinefs of his fellow creatures, 
his narrow fyitem excludes candour from his catalogue of virtues, 
Perhaps, however, this defeét may be compenfated by the ardour of 
his patriotifm, and the fervour of his prayers for the profperity of 
his country in the sprefent feafon of national difficulty. His expecta- 
tions from the efficacy of fuch prayers are thus, in conclufion, ftrongly 
expreffed. 

_ ?. 487. « We bear upon us but too plainly the marks of a declin- 
ing empire. Who can fay but that governor of the univerfe, who 
declares himfelf to be a god who hears the prayers of his fervants, 
may, in anfwer to their interceffions, for a while avert our ruin, and 


continue to us the fulnefs of thofe temporal bleflings, which in fuch 
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abundant meafure we have hitherto enjoyed *. Men of- the world, 
indeed, however they may admit the natural operation of natural 
caufes, and may therefore confefs the effects of religion and mom- 
lity in promoting the well being of the community, may yet, ac- 
cording to their humour, with a file of complacent pity, or a fneer 
of fupercilious contempt,’read of the fervice which real chriftians 
may render to their country, by conciliating the favour and calling 
down the blefling of providence. it may appear in their eyes an 
inftance of the fame faperftitions weaknefs, as that which prompts 
the terrified inhabitant of Sicily to bring forth the image of his tv- 
telar faint, in order to ftop the deftructive ravages of Ema. We 
are, however, fure, if we believe the Scripture, that God will be 
difpofed to favour the nation to which his fervants belong; and 
that, m fact, fuch as they, have often been the unknown and un- 
honoured inftruments of drawing down on their country the bleflings 
of fafety and profperity. 

* But it would be an inftance in myfelf of that very falfe thame 
which I have condemned in others, if I were not-boldly to avow my 
firm perfuafion, that to the decline of religion and morality our national 
difficulties muff beth direéthy and indsrettly be chiefly afcribed ; and that 
my only folid bépes far the well-being of my country depend not fo much on 
ber fleets and armies, not fo much on the wifdom of ber rulers, or the 
Spirit of her people, as on the perfuafion that foe frill contains many, whe, 
itt @ degetttrate age, love and obey the Gofpel of Chrift, on the humble truft 
that ike intérceffon thefe may fili be prevalent, that for the jake of 
thefe, Heaven may fill look upon us with an eye of favour.’ : 

Through the whole of this work, while the author expreffes him- 
felf with all the warmth of genuine piety and benevolence, he {peaks 
the ftrong language of confident dogmatifm, and feems to entertain no 
fufpicion, that his views of chriftianity may pofflibly be erroneous. 
Without entering into a difcuffion of the grounds of his tenets, 
which he himfelf has declined, we will hasard a conjecture, that his 
work will make little impreffion on minds not already prepoffeffed in 
favour of his fyftem. To a pretty numerous body, who pt ng ree 
to themfelves the character of real chrifians, tis work, which 
is written con amore, and in a captivating ftyle, will be highly ac- 
— 3 but by every other clafs of readers it will, probably, from 
different confiderations, be rejected. While it will, of courfe, be a 
alt read only by thofe who are attentive'to religious fubjects, among 
thefe, the infidel will confider the fpeculative doétrines and the prac- 
tical fyftem which Mr. W; finds in the Gofpel, as furnifhing a ftrong 
objection againft it’s divine original; the wnitarian will difmifs the 
whole as vifionary and fanatical, on the plea, that the Bible, crit- 
cally examined, and rationally commented upon, neither.teaches the — 
peculiar doctrines, nor enjoins the peculiar charaéter, which Mr. W. 
fuppofes; and even the orthodox bees, provided he be’at the fame 
time a cod] and candid man, will not be much inclined to liften to 4 


——_— 





« * Vide fome exquifitely beautiful lines in the lait book of Cow- 
per’s ‘Takk, wherein this fentiment is introduced.’ ilies 
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fvitem, which places religion in the affections, and limits the hope 
of future happinefs to one clafs of chriftians. ‘The work, on ac- 
count of the high ftation and refpeétable charaéter of the author, 
may excite a tranfient attention, but we are much miftaken, if it 


will not be foon thrown by and forgotten. ; 


Sermon: preached on the Faft Day, March 8, 1797. 


Arr. xv. 4 Sermon preached before the Honourable Haufe of Commons, 
at the Church of St. Margaret, Wefiminfter. By the Rev. Thomas 
Powys, p.p. Canon of Windfor, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majefty. 4to. 24 pages. Price 1s. Stockdale. 


Tre honourable audience before which this fermon was preached, 
and the handfome manner in which it is printed, are the only circum- 
ftances which diftinguifh this difcourfe from the ordinary ran of faft 
fermons. The fermon might have been entitled, aceording to the 
fathif{~ revived from the chriftian fathers by bifhop Watfon, an aes 
logy for Providence. The preacher undertakes to prove that God 
‘does not ftand engaged to a¢t according to our notions of retributive 
juftice, by the smmediate punifbment of the bad, and that, therefore, 
the profperity of our wicked enemies furnifhes no objection againft the 
juflice of the divine government.’ Before he has'feached the middle of 
bis difcourfe, the preacher has not replied to the objection, but fuper- 
feded it, by fhowing that our enemies Jave beex punifhed, and are fill 
neegeay If this be true, it feems pretty clear, that the nations which 

ave fuffered defeat have been yet more puhifhed. Still however, 
we are flattered by this preacher, with the aflurance that God has not 
forfaken or caft off his PkopLE; and, we are taught to confider as 
proots of this, the laft plentiful harveft, the diflipation of the fleet 
fitted out againft Ireland, when * the elements themfelves, in obedience 
to the will of their great Creator, defeated the prefumptuous defigns 
af our enemies,’ and the naval victory gained by fir John Jervis. 
Is it not prefumptuous, to fay nothing worle, for individual nations 
thus to appropriate to themfelves the favour of heaven, and to make 
the Almighty a party in their foolith, and wicked contefts, with each 
other? 


Art. xvi. - The Solemn Voice of Public Events confidered in a Dif- 
courfe from Zephaniah iti. 6, 7. By A. Maclaine, pv. vd. 4to, 
32 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Bath, Hazard; London, Cadell and 


Davies. 1797. 

THere is no tafk more difficult, and perhaps few undertakings 
more prefumptuous, than that of commenting upon the voice of Pro- 
vidence in public events. It is fearcely poflible for human beings, 
with their numerous. partialities and prejudices, not to mifconftrue 
thofe fublime leffons. In the difcourfe before us, we cannot avoid 
remarking a ftrong difpofition to conftrue the prefent courfe of 
events againft our enemies, and in favour of ourfelves. Accordin 
to this preacher, the judgments of heaven are falling upon < thofle 
modern amorites, from whom the plagues that continue to vifit fo 
Many countries derive their origin; and their exemplary punifbment 
is actually exifting, and going on to it’s completion, even in t 
midit of their dazzling victories; all the bleflings of civil and focial 
life are blatted among that devoted people; they are all one heart, 
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and one hand, to ace mifery abroad, and_all disjointed and dif. 
cordant, when well being and order are to be produced at home :’ 
aflertions which we do not believe exaétly accord with fa&.in the 
prefent ftate of France. The author’s furprife at the fuccefs of this 
* lawlefs nation’ is thus ftrong'y expreffed : 

Pp. 7.—* At the fame time, it is certain that their political exift- 
ence and their efforts, hitherto, are every way ad.pted to excite 
aftonifhment. No human forefight could have conceived the pofii- 
bility of the things, which have happened in our.time. Who could 
have imagined, that a multitude of nominal fovereigns, enflaved to 
a certain number of defpotick individuals, and forming a govern- 
ment, which, from its commencement, has been a prey to all the 
internal plagues that can affict hemanity, would ftand fo long firm 
againft the combined efforts of the greateft european powers, and, 
even raife their ftandards of devaftation and carnage in the heart of 
Germany, and Italy? Who could have imagined, that, whilg fa- 
mine opprefied them, and infernal difcord and party rage divided 
them at oa their bloody progrefs abroad would be diltinguifhed 
by fubordination and energy, and all their motions marked with the 
greateft vigour, celerity, buldnefs, and fuccefs ?’ 

The conclufion drawn from thefe aftonifhing facts is, that this 
nation is appointed by Divine Providence to be ‘ an inftrument of 
chaftifement, or an obje€& of admonition, to the other ftates and - 
nations of Europe.’ What are the crimes which have brought upon 
the nations this chafttfement? In many continental ftates, even in 
petty fovercignties, ‘ humanity groans under the odious oppref 
fon of avaricious luxury and defpotifm:’ in our own country, 
where a government is eftablifhed, ‘ under which the people have 
enjoyed, upon the whole, a degree of well-being more folid and 
extenfive than ever was eral by any {we fuppofe the writer 
means any other] nation upon earth,’ the chief caules of apprehen- 
fion are, the decline of picty, the love of pleafure and voluptuows 
eafe, and the proud contentious fpirit of party, which is ever kind- 
ling divifion and difcord both in civil and facred things. For this 
latter offence, if it muft be indifcriminately cenfured as fuch, the 
beft remedy is the correction of thofe errours—the redrefs of thole 
grievances, which furnith juft ground of diffatisfaétion. The dif- 
courfe is drawn up with a confiderable degree of elegance and 
energy. 


Arr. xvit. A Difcourfe on the Necefity and Duty of. enlightening 
the buman Race, delivered in the Church of St. Mary, Whittljea- 
By George Burges, p.a. 8vo. 35 pages. Price 18. Petet- 
borough, Jacob; London, Longman. 1797. 

Wueruer the fubject of this difcourfe be exactly fuch as eccle- 
fiaftical etiquette might require for a faft-day, is not worth im- 
quiring : it is a fubject infinitely interefting to the human fpecies; 
and the manner in which it is treated is manly, animated, @ 
impreffive. The writer appears to be infpired ‘with a genuine 
{pirie of philanthropy; ie he is not afraid, even from the pulp'ty 


to utter freely the fentiments which that fpirit diftates. 
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ep. <.—* If we with,’ fays Mr. B. ‘ to fet the neceflity of en- 
lightening mankind in its ttrongeft light, we muft confult the 
page of hittory, and ponder over the melancholy records that 
exhibit but too faithful a picture of the enormities, and the fuf- 
ferings of departed generations. There we may contemplate, at 
leifure, the baneful effect of general ignorance upon focial hap- 
pinefs. We may trace it in the numerous wars and maiiacres, 
creeds and perfecutions, crimes and punifhments that have fuc- 
ceflively detolated the earth, and in the botom of our terrettrial 

aradife, ** memorized another Golgotha.’?’ We may behold it 

in the luxuries and miferies.of life, fo intimately, but fo unna- 
turally blended together—in all thofe deviations from rectitude, 
and all thofe abufes of fociety, which have characterifed every 
ericd of it and violated the dignity of our {pecies. 

‘ Such has been the wretched ftate of the world hitherto! and 
how much is it improved at prefent? Alas! even in Europe 
‘¢ the nurle of f{cicnce’’ and the moft polifhed and liberal quarter 
of the globe—how little fuperior are the mafs of our: tellow- 
creatures, in either intellect or conduct, toa horde of uncivilized 
and wandering barbarians! The feeds of information, if per- 
mitted to be jown, are rarely permitted to flourifh; nor are the 
peafantry at all dittinguifbed by any participation of thofe ftores 
of ufeful knowledge, which lying only within the reach of, can 
therefore only be poffeffed by the higher claffes of the commu- 
nity. Like the reft of their brethren in other countries, they 
feem doomed to languifh out life in ignorance and wretchednefs, 
cut off from all fruitful intercourfe with their own minds, and 
with each other, 


++ —and for the book of knowledge fair 
Prefented with a univerfal blank !”’ 


The preacher goes on to prefent a moft affecting picture of 
the ftate of the wretched africans, and other flaves of defpotifm, 
who are lafhed into obedience by tyrants who dare not enlighten 
them. ; 

In what manner the neceflary work of enlightening the human 
race may be moft fuccefsfully performed, Mr. B. has not in- 
quired. . This is unqueftionably a tafk of great difficulty and great 
delicacy. If it be attempted on the narrow ground of any-fpe- 
cific and eftablithed fyfem of opinions, the attempt, whether 
conducted by priefts or by philofophers, will defeat itfelf. Give 
the common people leifure to think, by meliorating their condition; 
afford them eafy accefs to the means of information; and remove all 
rifraints upon the freedom of the prefs and the pulpit; and. perhaps 
the whole bufinefs will be accomplifhed. 

A {pirited preface introduces the difcourfe, in which Mr. B. 
boldly pronounces a great truth, which the world has not yet 
learned, that, except in ftridt and immediate felf-defence, all wer 
is murder. The horrours of war are depitted with terrific ‘but 
jut colouring, and the neceflity of an immediate termination of 
the prefent war is forcibly urged. We heartily concur with the 
author in the following fentiments. 
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514 FAST SERMONS. 


Pref. P.-ix.—* Alas! how utterly removed are we, in this 
country, at prefent, from that fecure and dignified -fituation 
where only ** the puny voice of a few difcontented people breaks 
tn upon the tranquillity and reverend filence of the vaft and fatif- 
fied multitude.” Every man’s heart has, probably, long panted 
for peace ; and every man’s voice will be, by and bye, loudly 
lifted up for it. All are juttified in condemning the prefent war ; 
for all are fufferers by it—a- war which, for whatever purpofe un- 
dertaken, or by whatever ineans profécuted, has, I bélieve upon my 
conicience, eventually done more mifchief, and been produétive 
of more human flaughter and human mifery, than any upon 
record in the darkeit page of hiftory—a war which, if not fpee- 
dily concluded, threatens either to bring England upon her knees 
to her incenfed adverfary, or to deluge the kingdom with blood 
from one end to the other. Let him, therefore, who would ward 
off from his country fo dreadful a calamity, -petition for that only 
blefling by which it feems poffible to avert it, the blefling of ax 
immediate peace.’ 


Arr. xvitt. Ezckiel’s Warning to the Feavs; applied to the threatened 
dnvafion of Great Britain. A Sermon delivered at Afb. By N. 
Nifbett, mia. 8vo. 26 pa. Pr. 6d. Canterbury, Simmons; 
London, Johnfon. 1797. 


Tse author of this fermon is well known by his ingenious 
* Illuftrations of various Paffages of Scripture,’ and other theo- 
Jogical pieces. He is too fentible and temperate ‘a. writer, ever 
to fuffer himfelf to be hurried away by a momentary impulfe 
into the violence of party rancour. On the prefent occafion, he 
endeavours to infpire his countrymen with unanimity, in defend- 
ing their native land againft the threatened invafion of a powerful 
enemy. He fpeaks on the fubject with the laudable ardour of a 
briton, who is anxious for the prefervation of the independence, 
and the cenftitutional freedom of his country ; but refrains from 
bitter invectives againft the enemy. While he deplores the favage 
ferocity, and the infidelity, which have marked the french revo- 
lution, he exprefles a candid hope, that the time may come, when 


jufler notions and better praétices may fucceed to thefe dreadful 


diforders. The difcourfe concludes with a very proper exhor- 
tation to reformation of manners, It is handfomely written ; 
we cannot, however, concur in the author’s ideas of the prefent 
war; or can we apprehend, either that the alarm of an invafion 
is well founded, or that there can be any good reafon for poftponin 

longer the reftoration of peace to the contending and depopulate 

nations of Europe. We hope that, by this time, our miniflers 
are of the fame opinion. 


Arr. xix. National Sins the Caufe of National Sufferings By 
Robert Miln, a.m. S8vo. 32 pages. Price 15. Carlile 
Mirchell; London, Johnfon. 1797. 


Tre author of this fermon expreffes, in ftrong terms, his dif- 
approbation of war in general; and in particular, his diffatis 


with the prefent war. In the religious parts of the difoone’s 

















True Patriotifm. A Faft Sermon. gs 


be reprefents this nation as fuffering under the divine difpleafure, 
which can be appeafed only by reformation : in the political parts, 
he defcribes the calamities which the prefent war has occafioned ; 
the lofs of lives; the lofs of treafare; the lofs of credit. The 
failure of the payment of coin in the national bank 1s more par- 
ticularly infifted upon, than might be expected even ina political 
fermon. ‘The writer has not been very attentive to accuracy of 
method, or elegance of ftyle, but he has told plain truths in a 
plain way, and imay deferve to be heard, Few people, we be- 
lieve, will controvert the following obfervation: * Whether the 
promoters of this war ‘* counted the cofi”’ before they began it, E 
cannot fay; but I believe none will contradict me, when I fay, 
a cofly war it has been; far more fo than any other recorded in 
the annals of Europe: of this truth we have all a fenfible feel- 
ing, and are compelled to pay our @ifferent portions of the coft, 
which to many is a ®ery heavy burden, and more than they are 
well able to bear.’ 


Art. xx. 4 Sermon preached at St. Patrick’s Chapel, Sutton Street, 
Soho Square, on the Day of folemn Faft, Humiliation, &c. B 
the Rev. Arthur O’Leary. 8vo. 66 pages. Price is. 6d. 
Keating. 1797. 

We do not well know what Mr. O’L. means by the &c. after 
bumiliation, in his tithe page: but if we might be allowed to ex- 
plain it by the appendages, which he has himfelf made to his . 
exhortation to humiliation, we fhould fay, that it meant wrath 
and indignation: for wrath and indignation are plentifully poured 
forth in this fermon againft the french people. Tales of horrour 
are related, the judgments of heaven are denouncedy and the 
prophets who have predi¢ted the downfal of papal Rome, from 
Martin Luther to Richard’ Brothers, are fet at defiance. We 
rejoice in the liberty which roman catholic priefts enjoy, of preach- 
ing and publifhing their fentiments, and we with that liberty 
permanent and univerfal; we only regret, that Mr. O’L. has 
not ufed it with more difcretion and better temper. ° 


Art. xi. True Patriotifm; or Zeal for the public Good charac- 
terifed; in a Difcourfe tranflated from the French of the great 
Saurin: adapted to the prefent alarming Crifis, and to the late ge- 
neval Faft, Infcribed to Sir Richard Hill, Bart. 8vo. 47 pages. 
Price 1s. Griffiths. 1797. | . 


Saurin was, in his day, a preacher of great celebrity ; and 
his fermons may deferve the attention, and contribute to the affift- 
ance, of young preachers. Mr. Robinfon and Dr. Hunter, have 
rendered a valuable fervice to the public, in giving them an 
englifh drefs. But we can perceive no propriety in publifhing a 
new tranflation of one of thefe fermons, with reference to an 
englith faft-day, or to the prefent {tate of our public affairs. The 
tran lator might have employed himfelf much more ufefully, in 
drawing up an- original difcourfe fuited to the times, We own 
we cannot look upon this in any higher light, than asa catch- 


penny publication, M.D. 
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Art. xxii. Lhe Italian, or the Confeffional of the Black Penitents. A 
Romance. By Ana Radcliffe, Author of the Myfteries of Udolpho, 
&c. &c. In 3 Volumes. 12mo. 1140 pages. Price 15s. fewed. 
Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


Mrs. Radcliffe’s uncommon talent for exhibiting, with the pic- 
turefque touches of genius, the vague and horrid thapes which ima- 
gination bodies forth, has rendered her fo defervedly celebrated, 
that any new work of hers muft be peculiarly dear to curiofity and 
tafte. Her mode, it is true, of accounting ina natural manner for 
fupernatural appearances, now the fecret has gotten vent, leffens the 
effect, and the intereft of the ftory is interrupted by the reader's 
attention to guard againft the delufidns of the imagination, which 
he knows to be gliftening bubbles, blown up in air, only to evapo- 
rate more confpicuoufly ; leaving the aching*fight fearching after 
the f{plendid nothing. 

The confeffion, the object of curiofity, is of the fame kind, but nor 
fo terrible, as one in the Adventures of a Guinea. It is not, how- 
ever, as awhole, but for particular parts, that this admirable produc- 
tion demands the warmeft praife. é 

The firft fcenes in which Schedoni, the italian, is introduced, are 
boldly drawn ; and throughout, the paffions of fear, anger, pride, and 
ambition, with their numerous tram; are more happily delineated, 
than thofe of love, grief, or defpair. 

The picturefque views of the varying charms of nature, drawn 
by an animated imagination, are lefs diffufe than in the former 
productions of this writer; and the reflections, which oftener occur, 
give ftrong proofs likewife of an improving judgment. The nature 
of the ftory obliges us to digeit improbabilites, and continually to 
recolle& that it is a romance, not a novel, we are reading ; efpe- 
cially as the reftlefs curiofity it-excites is too often excited by fome- 
thing like ftage trick.—We are made to wonder, only to wonder ; 
but the fpell, by which we are led, again and again, round the fame 
magic circle, is the fpell of genius. Pictures and fcenes are con- 
jured up with happy exuberance ; and reafon with delight refigns 
the reins to fancy, till forced to wipe her eyes and recolleét, with a 
figh,-that itis butadream. A piturefque {cene on the fhores of the 
Adriatic, whither the heroine was taken to be murdered, will ferve as 
afpecimen. Vol. ii, p. 251. . 

‘ Ellena bent her courfe towards the ** many-founding waves,” 
followed at a fhort diftance by Spalatro, and, wrapt in thought, 
purfued the windings of the fhore, fcarcely noticing the objetts 
around her; till, on pafling the foot of a rock, fhe lifted her eyes 
to the fcene that unfolded beyond, and obferved fome huts {catter 
at a confiderable diftance, apparently the refidence of fifhermen. 
She could juft diftinguith the dark fails of fome kiffs ee the 
cliffs, and entering the little bay, where the hamlet margi 
beach; but, though fhe faw the fails lowered, as the boats ap he 
ed the fhore, they were too far off to allow the figures of the men 
toappear. To Ellena, who had believed that no human nate 
exce 
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except her prifon, interrupted the vatt folitudes of thefe forefts and 
fhores, the view of the huts, remote as they were, imparted a feeble 
hope, and even fomewhat of joy. She looked back, to obferve 
whether Spalatro was near; he was alreney. within a few paces 3 
and, cafting a wiftful glance forward to the remote cottages, her 
heart funk again. 

« It was a lowering evening, and the fea was dark and venting 5 
the {creams of the fea-birds too, as they wheeled among the clouds, 
and fought their high nefts in the rocks, feemed to indicate an ap- 
proaching ftorm. Ellena was not fo wholly engaged by felfith fuf- 
ferings, bet that fhe could fympathife with thofe of others, and fhe 
rejoiced that the fifhermen, whofe boats fhe had obferved, had 
efcaped the threatening tempeft, and were fafely theltered in their 
little homes, where, as they heard the loud waves break along the 
coaft, they could look with keener pleafure upon the focial circle, 
and the warm comforts around them. From fuch confiderations 
however, fhe returned again to a fenfe of her own forlorn and 
friendlefs fituation. 

«« Alas !’? faid fhe, «I have no longer a home, a circle to fmile 
welcomes upon me! . Ihave no longer even one friend to fupport, 
to refcue me! I—a miferable Zain ings a diftant fhore! track- 
ed, perhaps, by the footiteps of the affaffin, who at this inftant eyes 
his victim with filent watchfulnefs, and awaits the moment of oppor- 
tunity to facrifice her!” / 

« Ellena fhuddered as the faid this, and turned again to obferve 
whether Spalatro was near. He was not within view; and, while 
the wondered, and congratulated herfelf on a poffibilty of efcaping, 
fhe perceived a monk walking filently beneath the dark rocks that 
overbrowed the beach. His black garments were folded round him ; 
his face was inclined towards the ground, and he had the air of a 
man in deep meditation. 

‘*« His, no doubt, are worthy mufings !” faid Ellena, as fhe ob- 
ferved him, with mingled hope and furprife. ‘* I may addrefs my- 
felf, without fear, to one of his order. It is probably as much his 
with, as it is his duty, to fuccour the unfortunate. Who could have 
hoped to find on this fequettered fhore, fo facred a protector! his 
convent cannot be far off.” 

‘ He approached, his face {till bent towards the ground, and 
Ellena advanced flowly, and with trembling fteps, to meet him. As he 
drew near, he viewed her afkance, without lifting his head ; but the 
perceived his large eyes looking from under the fhade of his cowl, 
-and the upper part of his peculiar countenance. Her confidence in 

his cuales ea to fail, and the faultered, unable to fpeak, and 
{carcely daring to meet his eyes. The monk ftalked paft her in 
filence, the lower part of his vifage ftill muffied in his drapery, and 
as he paffed her looked neither wath curiofity, nor furprife. 

‘ Ellena paufed, and determined, when he should be at fome dif- 
‘tance, to endeavour to make her way to the hamlet, and throw her- 
{elf upon the humanity of it’s inhabitants, rather than folicit the 
pity of this forbidding ftranger. But in the next moment fhe heard 
a fep behind her, and, on turning, faw the monk again ApprOACENg 
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He ftalked by as before, furveying her, however, with a fly and 
fcratinizing glance from thé corners of his eyes. His air and com. 
tenance were equally repulfive, and ftill Ellena could not fummon 
courage enough to attempt engaging his compaffion ; but fhrunk 2s 
from an enemy. There was fomething alfo terrific in the filent atk 
of fo gigantic a form; it announced both power and treachery. 
vie pee flowly on to fome diftance, and difappeared among the 
rocks. 

‘ Ellena turned once more with an intention of haftening towards 
the diftant hamlet, before Spalatro fhould obferve her, whofe ftrange 
abfence fhe had fcarcely time to wonder at; bat fhe had not-pro- 
ceeded far, when fuddenly the perceived the monk again at her 
fhoulder. She ftarted, and almoft fhrieked ; while he regarded her 
with more attention than before. He paufed a moment, and feemed 
to hefitate ; after which he again paffed on in filence. The diftrefs 
of Ellena encreafed ; he was gone the way the had defigned to run, 
and fhe feared almoft equally to follow him, and to return to her 
prifon. Prefently he turned, and pafled her again, and Ellena ‘haf- 
tened forward. But, when fearful of being purfued, fhe again 
looked back, fhe obferved him converfing with Spalatro. They 
appeared to be in confultation, while they flowly advanced, till, 
probably obferving her rapid progrefs, Spalatro called on her to ftop, 


' in a voice that echoed among all the rocks. It was a voice, which 


would not be difobeyed. She looked hopelefsly at the fill diftant 
cottapes, and flackened her fteps. Prefently the monk again paffed 
before her, and Spalatro had again difappeared. The frown, with 
which the former now regaried Ellena, was fo terrific, that the 
fhrunk trembling back, though fhe knew him not for her perfecutor, 
fince fhe had never confGioufly feen Schedoni. He was agitated, and 
his look became darker. 

“« Whither go you?” faid he in a voice that was ftifled by 
emotion. | 

« Who is it, father, that afks the queftion ?” faid Ellena, ende2- 
vouring to appear compofed. 

« Whither go you, and who are ‘you ?”’ repeated the monk ‘more 
fternly. | 

«.[am an unhappy orphan,” replied Elena, fighitig deeply, 

~*« If you are, as your habit denotes, a°friend to the charities, you 
will regard me with compaffion.” ' 

« Schedoni was filent, 2nd then faid—* Who, and what % it that 
you fear?” ati st: ‘ 

«« T fear~ even for'my life,” replied Ellena, with hefitation. She 
obferved a darker thade ‘pafs over his countenance. “‘ For your fe!” 
faid he, with apparent furprife, «« who is there that would think it 
worth the taking ?” ~ 

* Ellena was itruck with thefe-words. : 

“* Poor infe&t !* added Schedoni, “ who would crath thee?” | 

* Ellena made no reply ; fhe rémained with her ‘eyes fixed “in 
amazement upon his face." "There was‘ fomething in his masner of 
Peqncgncls _this, yet more extraordimaty than m the words them- 

‘felves. Alarmed by his manner, and awed’ by the encreafing gloom, 
and fwelling furge, that broke in thunder on the beach, earth 
en 
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jength turned away, and again walked towards the hamlet which 


was yet very remote. oy 

« He foon overtook her; when rudely feizing ber arm, and gaz- 
ing earneftly on her face, ** Who is it, that you fear?” faid he, 
« fay who !”’ 

« That is more than I dare fay,” replied Ellena, fearcely able 
to fuftain herfelf. 7 

« Hah! is it even fo!” faid the monk, with encreafing emotion. 
His vifage now became fo terrible, that Ellena ftruggled to liberate 
her arm, and fupplicated that he would not detain her. He was 
filent, and fill gazed upon her, but his eyes, when fhe had ceafed 
to ftruggle, aflumed the fixt and vacant glare of a man, whofe 
thoughts have retired within themfelves, and who is no longer con- 
{cious to furrounding objeéts. _ 

‘«« T befeech you to releafe me!” repeated Ellena, “ it is late, 
and I am far from home.” 

« That is true,” muttered Schedoni, ftill grafping her arm, and 
feeming to reply to his own thoughts rather than to her words,— 
“« that is very true.” 

«« The evening is clofing fait,” continued Ellena, ‘* and I thall 
be overtaken by the ftorm.” 

‘ Schedoni fill mufed, and then muttered—“ The ftorm, fay 
you? Why ay, let it come.” 

‘ As he fpoke, he fuffered her arm to drop, but ftill held it, and 
walked flowly towards the houfe. Ellena, thus compelled to ae- 
company him, and yet more alarmed both by his looks, his incohe- 
rent an{wers, and his approach to her prifon, renewed her fuppli- 
cations and her efforts for liberty, in a voice of piercing diftrefs, 
adding, ‘‘ I am far from home, father; night is coming on. See 
- the rocks darken! 1am far from home, and fhall be waited 

r.”* 

“ That is falfe! faid Schedoni, with emphafis; * and you 
know it to be fo.” 

“ Alas! Ido,’’ replied Ellena, with mingled thame and grief, 
* T have no friends to wait for me !”’ 

‘* What do thofe deferve, who deliberately utter falfehoods,’’ 
continued the monk, ‘* who deceive and flatter young men to their 
deftruétion ?” 

“* Father!” exclaimed the aftonifhed Eilena. 

“ Who difturb the peace of families—who trepan, with wanton 
arts, the heirs of noble houfes—-who-—hah ! what do fuch deferve?*’ 

‘ Overcome with aftonifhment and terror, Ellena remained filent. 
She now underftood that Schedoni, fo far from being likely to prove 
2 prote@qr, was an agent of her worft, and as the had believed her 
only enemy ; and an apprehenfion of the immediate and terrible 
vengeance, which fuch an agent feemed willing to accomplith, fub- 
dued her fenfes; the tottered, and fank upon the beach. The 
Weight, which ftrained the arm Schedoni held, called his attention 
to her fituation. - 

‘ As he gazed upon her helplefs and- faded form, he became agi- 
tated. He quitted it, and traverfed the beach in hort tarns, and with 
hafty ‘teps ; came back again, and bent over it—~his. heart —_ 
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fenfible to fome touch of pity. At one moment, he ftepped to 
wards the fea, and taking water in the hollows of his hands, threw 
it upon her face ; at another, feeming to regret that he had done fo, 
he would ftamp with fudden fury upon the sey and walk abrupily . 
toa diftance. ‘Fhe conflict between his defign and his confcience 
was ftrong, or, perhaps, it was only between his paflions.. He, who 
had hitherto been infenfible to every tender feeling, who, governed 
by ambition and refentment had contributed, by his artfu inttiga- 
tions, to fix the baleful refolution of the marchefa di Vivaldi, and 
who was come to execute her purpofe,—even he could not now 
look upon the innocent, the wretched Ellena, without yielding to 
the momentary weaknefs, as he termed it, of compafiion.’ M. 


Art. xxitt. Canterbury Takes for the Year 1797. By Harriet Lee. 


8vo. 396 pages. Price 6s.6d. Robinfons. 1797. 


Iw a very lively introdu¢tion, which itfelf forms»an entertainin 
tale, our author relates the circumftances which produced thele 
Canterbury amufements. Going up to London in the winter time, 
our traveller is detained at Canterbury by'a deep and impaffable 
fhow ; three feliow paflengers and Aimfif, for our author aflumes 
the mafculine gender when fhe travels, are juft fitting down to 
fupper at the inn where the coach ftopped, when the ftage from 
London added three to the party, who like themfelves were unable 
to proceed on their journey. It is politic, if we may be. allowed 
to ufe the fafhionable phrafeology of the day, to accommodate our- 
felves to exiffing circumflances. Seven ftage-coach pafiengers, thrown 
at random together, in the parlour of an inn, waiting for a thaw to 
releafe them? how fhall they amufe themfelves? why, by each tel- 
me a ftory. What can fo foon ingratiate them with each other, 
and rub off the lite afperities with which every ftranger is en- 
crufted? This plan then is agreed on, and each perfon’s ftory is 
related, as numbered lots might determine. From works of this 
nature, it is impoffible for us to draw an analyfis: the excellence of 
2 ftory depends as much on the manner of telling it, as on the inci- 
dents told. In the prefent inftance, our readers would form a very 
inadequate idea of the body, from a fight of the tkeleton. We 
mutt content ourfelves, therefore, with obferving in general terms, 
that the tales were well calculated to keep the travellers in a 
humour, and make them forget the winds which might blow down 
their chimney, and the {now which might block up their windows. 
‘That our readers may not entirely rely on our commendation, we 
will give them a fpecimen of the threwdnefs of our author's obfer- 
vation, and the vivacity of Ais ftyle, in the defcription of thefe 
wae travellers, and of the manner in which the ftories wefe mtro- 

nc ’ 

Page xiv.—‘ In the chimney fat my old gentlewoman, a little 
alarmed at a coffin that had popped from the fire, inftead ota 
purfe: ergo, fuperftition was her weak fide. in fad conformity 
declining years, the had put on her fpectacles, taken out her knit 
tmg, and thus humbly retired fromeattention fhe had Jong, perhaps 
been hopelefs of attracting. Clofe by her was placed a young be 
from London, in the bloom of nineteen: a crofs on her oe 
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ftewed her to be a catholic, and a peculiar accent an irifhwoman - 
her face, efpecially her eyes, might be termed handfome ;’ of thofe 
archnefs would have been the expreffion, had not the abfence of her 
dir proved that their fenfe was turned inward, to contemplate in her 
heart fome chofen, cherifhed image. Love and romance reigned 
in every lineament. 

«4 french abbé had, as is ufual with gentlemen of that country, 
edged himfelf into the feat by the belle; to whom he continually 
addreffed himfelf with all forts of ir sy though fatigue was 
obvious in his air, and the impreffion of fome danger efcaped gave 
a wild fharpnefs to every feature. ‘“* Thou haft comprifed,” 
thought I, the knowledge of a whole life in perhaps the laft month : 
and then, perhups, didft thou firft ftudy-the art of thinking, or learn 
the mifery of feeling! Neither of thefe feemed, however, to have 
troubled his neighbour, a portly englifhman, who, though with a 
fort of furly good nature he had given up his place at the fire, yet 
contrived to engrofs both candles, by holding before them a newf- 
paper, where he dwelt upon the article of ftocks, till a bloody duet 
in [reland induced communication, and enabled me to difcover that, 
in fpite of the importance of his air, credulity might be reckoned 
amongft his chara¢teriftics. 

‘ The oppofite corner of the fire had been by general confent 
given up to one of the London travellers, whofe age and infirmities 
challenged regard, while his afpect awakened the moft melting bene- 
volence. Suppofe an anchorite, fublimed by devotion and tempe- 
rance from all human frailty, and you will fee this interefting aged 
clergyman: fo pale, fo pure was his complexion, fo flight his figure 
though tall, that it feemed as if his foul was gradually divefting 
itfelf of the covering of mortality, that when the hour of feparating 
it from the body came, hardly fhoald the greedy grave claim aught 
of a being fo ethereal !—«* Oh, what leffons of patience and fanc- 
tity couldit thou give,” thought I, ‘* were it my fortune to find the 
key of thy heart!” | 
_* An officer in the middle of life occupied the next feat. Mar- 
tial and athletic in his perfon; of a countenance open and fenfible ; 
tanned as it feemed by fevere fervice, his forehead only retained 
its whitenefs; yet that, with affimilating. graceful mannets, ren- 
dered him very prepoffeffing. 

_* That feven fenfible people, for I include myfelf in that defcrip- 
tion, fhould tumble out of two ftage coaches, and be thrown toge- 
ther fo oddly, was in my opinion an incident: and why not make 
it really one? I haftily advanced, and turning my back to the fire, | 
fixed the eyes of the whole company—not on my perfon—for that 
was no way fingular—not, I would fain hope, upon my coat, which 
Thad forgotten till that moment was threadbare I had rather, of 
the three, imagine my afftrance the objet of general attention. 
However, no one fpoke, and I was obliged to fecond my own 
motian. 

“ Sir,” cried I to the englifhman, who by the time he kept the 
Paper certainly fpelt its contents, ‘ do you find any thing enter- 
oe in that new{paper ?”’ . act 

“No, fir!” returned he moft laconically. 
VOL. xxv. Oo « Then 
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“‘ Then you might perhaps find fomething entertaining out of 
it?” added I. | 

“« Perhaps I might,’’ retorted he, in a provoking accent, and 
furveying me from top totoe. The frenchman laughed—fo did 
J—it is the only way, when one has been more witty than wife. I 
returned prefently, however, to the attack. 

‘« How charmingly might we fill a long evening,” refumed I, 
with, as 1 thought, a moft ingratiating fmile, ‘if each of the com- 
pany would relate the moft remarkable ftory he, or the, ever knew, 
or heard of !” 

“ Truly we might make a long evening that way,” again re- 
torted my torment the englifhman. ‘* However, if you pleafe, we 
will wave your plan, fir, till to-morrow, and then we-fhall have the 
additional refort of our dreams, 1f our memories fail us.”? He now, 
with a negligent yawn, rang, and ordered the chambermaid. The 
two females rofe of courfe, and in one moment an overbearing 
clown cut fhort “ the feaft of reafon, and the flow of foul.” I for- 
got it fnowed, and went to bed in a fever of rage. A charming 
tale ready for the prefs in my travelling defk—the harveft I might 
make could I prevail on each of the company to tell me another— 
Reader, if you ever had an empty purfe, and an unread perform- 
ance of your own burning in your pocket, and your heart, I need 
not afk you to pity me. 

‘ Fortune, however, more kindly than ufual, took my cafe into 
confideration; for the morning fhewed me a fnow fo deep, that had 
Thomas a Becket condefcended to attend at his own fhrine to greet 
thofe who enquired for it, not a foul could have got at the cathe- 
dral to pay their devoirs to the complaifant archbifhop. 

« On entering the breakfaft-room, I found mine hoft had, at the 
defire of fome one or other of the company, already produced his 
very {mall ftock of books, confifting of the Army Lift—The Whole 
Art of Farriery, and a volume of imperfe& Magazines: a {mall 
fapply of mental food for feven hungry people. Vanity never de- 
ferts atfelf: I thought I was greeted with more than common Civi- 
lity; and, having fatisfied my grofler appetite with tea and toaft, 
refumed the idea of the night Pow Saag the young lady, “J 
was certain, from her fine eyes, fhe could melt us with a tender 
ftory ; and that the fober matron could improve us by a wife one:’ 
a circular bow fhewed fimilar hopes fam the n. The plan 
was adopted, and the exultation of confcious fuperiority “7 
cheek. I declined being the firft narrator, only becaufe 1 defired it 
too much; and to conceal from obfervation the rage for pre-emi- 
nence burning in my heart, I made a philofophical and elegant 
exordium upon the dewelling principle ; ending with a propofal, that 
each perfon’s ftory fhould be related as numbered lots might deter- 
mine. On purpofe to torment me, my old competitor, the 
man, drew number one; the fecond lot, however, fortunately Ww 
mine ; the third the irifhman’s [ frenchman’s], the fourth the old wa- 
man’s, the fifth the .yon indy , the fixth the officer’s, and 
vengiie rfon ne the teva a; wi | “ 

e prefume another volume of Canterbury Tales will.appeat) 4 - 
the young lady’s, the officer’s, and the parfon’s are yet to-be related. 
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Mrs. Robinfon’s Hubert de Sevrac. $23 


Art. xxiv. Marchmont: 4 Novel. By Charlotte Smith. In 4 vols. 
1zmo. 1274 pages. Low. 1794. 


Mes. Smith, in her preface, announces Marchmont as compieting 
her thirty-fecond volame ; volumes written, in the courfe of eight 
years, on the {pur of neceffity, to fupport herfelf and family. It is 
to be lamented that talents like hers have not had a more genial tky 
to ripen under; and that the delightful tatk of invention has been a 
labour of patience rather tending to embitter than foothe a wounded 
mind. Her manner, indeed, of alluding to her domeftic forrows 
mut excite tympathy, and excufe the acrimony with which the exe- 
crates, and holds up to contempt, the man to whom {fhe attributes 
them. 

The prefent novel is certainly fpun out in the beginning, and 
wound up too haftily at the conclufion; fill the defign of thowing 
the mifery, which unprincipled men of the law may bring on the 
innocent, is weil imagined. The family pride of the Marchmonts 
js made to aflume the moft amiable form, and the viétim of it, the 
hero of the tale, is a very interefting exampie of filial piety. The 
ftory is founded on the difficulties a young man of family has to en- 
counter in confequence of the thoughtlefs extravagance of his father, 
and the rapacity of the mento whom he applied for aflifiance. 

In the defcription of the manfion houfe we find Mrs. Smith alive 
to the fcene fhe is pourtraying; and obferve in her landfcapes the 
delicate ftrokes of a pencil, from which we have frequently received 
pleafure. 


Art. xxv. Hubert de Sevrac, & Romance of the eighteenth Century. 
By Mary Robinfon. 3 vols. 1zmo. 950 pages. Prige 135. 6d. fewed, 
Hookham and Co. 1796. | 


Mrs. Robinfon writes fo rapidly, that the fearcely gives herfelf 
time to digeft her ftory into a plot, er to allow thofe incidents gra- 
dually to grow out of it, which are the fruit of matured invention. 
She certainly pofleifes confiderable abilities; but the feems to have 
fallen into an errour, common to people of lively fancy, and to think 
nerfelf fo happily gifted by nature, that her firft thoughts will anfwer 
her purpofe. ‘The confequence is obvious; her fentences are often 
confufed, entangled with fuperfluous words, half-exprefled feiti- 
ments, and falfe ornaments. _ 

In writing the prefent romance Mrs. Radcliffe appears to be her, 
model ; and the deferves to rank as one of her mof fuccefsful imi- 
tators: ftill the charaéters are fo imperfeétly fketched, the incidents 
fo unconneéted, the changes of fcene fo frequent, that inperedt 
feldom excited, and cudibtiey flags. eaeet eS 

After this account we fhall not be expe&ed to give the outlines of 
fuch an imperfe& tale; the objeé of it is apparently benevolent, 
but it has no centre out of which the moral, that the vices Of the 
nich produce the crimes of the poor, could naturally emanate. © ~~ 

dt is but juft, however, to obferve, before diimiffing the article, 
that fome of the defcriptions are evidently tketched by a poét,’ and 
irradiations of fancy flahh through the furrounding pegplexity, uf 
Acient to perfuade us, that fhe could writé better, were con- 
“anced, that the writing of a good book is no eafy tak. M. 
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524 POLITICS. 


Art. xxvii.  Santa-Maria; or, The Myfterious Prernancy. A 
Romance. By J. Fox. In 3 vols. 12mo. 802 pages.. Price 10s. 6d. 
Kearfley. 1797. ' 
Tue romance is a fpecies of compofition which, in an advanced 

age of reafon and literature, can only be tolerated when embellithed 
by a picturefque fancy, and heightened by thofe creative powers of 
mind, wholly diftin& from the ravings of an extravagant imagina- 
tion, which may be more emphatically termed genius. The illufion 
muft be carefully preferved by a connection, a féries, au air of pro- 
bability, even though in a new world, and among a diftin& {pecies 
of being, or the whole degenerates into pantomime and burlefque. 
It is ufual for the writers of romance to choofe a foreign country for 
their fcene of action; and this, well managed, is on many accounts 
judicious, yet by no means excufes the negle<t of local propriety. 
The authorof the Myfterious Pregnancy, not fatisfied with affixing 
to his chapters mottoes from Shak{peare, is perpetually putting into 
the mouths of italians quotations from this favourite poet ; nor does 
he appear to have informed himfelf of the manners and cuftoms of 
Italy. His production is dedicated to the duke of Marlborough, 
and in a prefatory epiftle to the reader much entertainment and 
novelty is promifed: we confefs we were a little difappointed as ‘to 
both ; yer the title no doubt is novel, and to the fcrupulous reader 
might fuggeft fome pious but ill-founded alarms. We cannot, per- 
haps, better characterize Mr. Fox’s production, than by a quotation 
from an humourous poem that appeared, fome little time ago, in one 
of the daily papers. 


« A novel now, fays Will, is nothing more— 

Than an old caftle, and a creaking door :— 
A diftant hovel—— 

Clanking of chains, a gallery, a light, 

Old armour, and a phantom all in white— 
And there’s a novel.’ 


The witty author of the verfes alluded to.did not, we prefume, 
mean his fatire to be univerfally applied: real talents cannot fail of 
giving delight’ im every poflible fpecies of compofition, and will 
always form a feparate and diftinguihhed clafs. v.Vv. 





POLITICS. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Art. xxvil. 4 Letter to the Hon. Thomas Erfhine ; contaiming fome 
Stri@ures on his View of the Caufes and Confequences of the prefent 
War with France. By John Gifford, Eig. 8vo. 180 pages 
Price 3s. Longman. 1797. 

Mors than fifty pages of this pamphlet are filled in 4n endea- 
vour to fhow the falfehood of Mr. Erfkine’s reafoning on the 
queflion, Who were the aggreffors in the prefent war, the french 
or the englifh? Mr. Erfkine attempted to prove the french were 
not the aggrefiors. Mr. G., with mach bitternefs of farcaim, and 
malignity of reproach, urges the minifierial doc 
; q 











Gifford’s Letter to the Blon. Thomas Erfkine. §25 


uotes from many party writers, to prove, that England has only 
aéted on the defenfive, and that France actually and refolutely 
planned, provoked, an.! began the contett. : 

In addition to the -reafons we have alleged againft the fuppo- 
fition of french aggreflion*, we have to obferve, that, whoever 
began the war, it is clear that we often rejected overtures for 
peace, not even for the ofenfible reafon (it was never fugyetfted at 
the time even by minitters) that the french were not facere in 
their propofitions of negotiation, but becaufe they were fcornfully 
repreiented as incapable of maintaining the accuftomed relations 
of peace and amity. Nay, fo far were the nation from being in- 
duced to countenance the war at firft on account of any appree 
henfion of french invafion, or the immediate attacks of the french 
either by feaor land, that the plea of our rulers, and the fears of 
the people, went to the poflibility, 7f they were /uffered to eftablifo 
a free government, that they would, at fome future time, affift-in 
deitroying the monarchies of Europe. Upon every offer of egos 
tiation, upon every motion on the fubject in the houfe of com- 
mons, was it not triumphantly afked, With whom are we to treat ? 
We were of opinion, that Mr. Erfkine fully proved his point, as 
far as the matter of aggreflion came under review, and we con- 
tinue {till of the fame opinion ; nor can the reprefentations of Mr. 
Erfkine, and the clear recollections of our own minds, receive 
any refutation from the garbled accounts, the dogmatical affertions, 
and the ex-parte ftatements of Mr.G. Whatever the combined 
powers publicly declared is fufficient evidence of their intention, 
to this :adependent writer; but whatever was pronounced, and with 
whatever folemnity accompanied, by the french, is reje¢ted at once 
as falfe, deceitful, and pérfidious. The various objects of the war, 
at diflerent times alleged by Mr. Pitt, and his various and oppo- 
fite manifeftoes, fhow, that Mr. G., when the cohduét of minifters 
is the object, poffeffes the faith ** that removes mountains.” It is 
fit, however, that our readers fhould have fome fpecimens of his 
eloquence, his reafonings, and his modetty. 

Pp. §¢.=—* In the fame perverfe fpirit and with equal truth you 
afcribe the emigration of the royalifts, and the feizure ef their 
eflates, to the fame caufe, and boldly affert, that, but for the war, 
the emigrants ** would have remained within the bofom of 
France;”? whereas it is notorious, that one of the fpecific grounds 
of complaint alledged by the briffotin faction againft the emperor, 
was the affemblage of large bodies of emigrants in his dominions ; 
and that the decree for the confifcatian of their property was pafled 
by the legiflarive aflembly Jefore the. declaration of war. The 
contempt which the extreme puerility of your arguments extorts 
is loft in furprife at the weaknefs of their bafis.— But the founda- 
tion being deflroyed, the fuperftructure falls of courfe, exhibiting, 
in its flimfy ruins, an object for the derifion of fenfe, the fcorn of 
Judgement, the deploration of vanity, and the lamentations of 
€gotiim, 


* See review of Mr. Erfkine’s pamphiet, Analytical Review 
for March, page 308, 
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* Your genefal ideas on the caufes of revolutions in a ftate, and 
the bafis of civil government, appear to me to be as criide ahd une 
digéfted as-your particular application of them is falfe and unware 
ranted. Your grand principle, as far as I can underftand it, is— 
that all lawful ** government is a voluntary emanation ftom the 
whole people ;” a principle which has been before advanced by 
thar arch propagator of wild conceits, that wholefale fabricator of 
fantaflical fyftems of polity, (accufe me not of political blaf- 
eyed !) Fohn Locke, who had fcarcely given birth to this fhape- 
efs abortion, when he cruthed it at a ftroke, by proving the im- 
pofibility of its éxittence. He was compelled to acknowledge that 
“* the cominy int fociety upon fuch terms would be—only to go out 

ain.” 

60 the obfervations of Mr. Ertkine, réfpecting the never to be 
rgotten éxpedition to Quiberon; you have the following re+ 
fictions, in our duthor’s very bett mannér.—p. 6s. 

‘ But, fay you, ** What was this proceeding but the veryfyfi 
tem ive had imputed to France, and proclaimed with horror to the 
uftiverie ?” The jaundiced eye of party could alone defery any 
refemblance in tranfactions fo different in theit nature. The 
french had holden out an invitation to rebel to all the nations of 
Europe, indifcriminately, whether at peace or war with them, and 
Kiad, to give effect to the meafure, by an order of their legiflature, 
éaufed fuch invitations to be tranflated into all foreign languages. 
By the voluntary offer of her protection to infurgents, France thus 

ndeavoured to produce infurrections where harmony prevailed, 
and to diforganize the exifting inftitutions of Europe, for the purs 

ofe of eftablifhing a general fyfiem of her own. Our miniflers, 
“On the contrary, in exercifing the legal rights of war againft a 
ower Which had been guilry of an unprovoked aggreflion, and 
which had forcibly compelled us to engage in the conteit, confined 
their operations to affording affiftance to a body Of men, who 
fought in defence of a long-eftablifhed fyfiem which they had 
folernnly {worn to maintain, againit a government founded in per- 
jury, violence, and murder; which had robbed them of theit 
birthrights, defpoiled them of their property, and p:ffed upon 
them a fentence of perpetual banifhment—a government, to which 
they had never fubmitted, and to which they owed neither oan 
hor allegiance. The refemblance, therefore, exifts only in yo 
own imagination; the difference is fundamental and radical.’ 

Perhaps the following paflage may be fuppofed by fome to be 
more remarkable for truth of ftatement, as to fome facts, not al- 
together favourable to the author’s general argument, than 
the truth of the philofphy it would affert ; but which the author, 
like his mafter Mr. Burke, declines the labour of eftablifhing. | 

pr. 86.—* You reprefent this mode of waging war againft princi 
ples as ‘* a new and fatal principle of ho‘ility.”—The affertion 18 
not very correct, becaufe Vatrel, as we have feen, had exprefsly 
efiablifhed the principle ; but if the praétical application of it be 
new, whom have we te thank for it ?—Thofe immaculate republi- 
eans who appear, in your opinion, to be infallible, but who, ™ 
fact, are the firit people, at leait in modern times, that have we 














Reajfons againfi National Defpondency. 5 29 


ed the affertion of fuch a principle of hoflility neceffary and un- 
avoidable. Indeed, they were themfelves fully aware that their ° 
principles muft be objects of refiftance to all exifting govern- 
ments ; and they evidently intended that they fhould be fo; hence 
the prefident of the convention, after the decree of the 16th had 
been paffed in November 1792, alluding to the war which France 
had declared againft the emperor and the king ef Pruffia, obferved 
—** PRINCIPLES ARE WAGING WAR AGAINST TYRANNY, Which 
will fall under the blows of philofophy.” This was perfectly true ; 
the diforganizing principles proclaimed by the french government. 
had declared, as they themfelves repeatedly confeffed, eternal war 
againft royalty, that is, againft every political inftitution or form of 
government which differed from their own. Of courfe, the regu 
lar governments were compelled, in their own defence, to wage 
war againft thofe principles. It was with them, not an obje& of 
choice but a matter of neceffity. The principles were avowedly 
the active aggreiors ; they were the cauie of hoftility. Mr. Fox, 
indeed, whom you praife moft extravagantly, apparently for no 
other reafon than becaufe his fentiments correfpond with your 
own, was pleafed to reprefent a contelt purfued on thefe grounds 
as having xo defined nor definable objet. But he might as well tell 
me, that if a man threatened to take away my life, the judicial 
means I fhould adopt for fecuring myfelf againft the effects of 
fuch threats, would have no definable objec; and that, before f 
could have any lawful ground of action, | muft wait until he had 
put his threats in execution.—The objeét, in both cafes, is to ob- 
tain reparation for a paft aét of aggreflion, and fecurity againft any 
future act of a fimilar nature.’ 

We have given to this pamphlet more room than its merit, in 
our judgment, feems to demand; but we are willingto give our 
readers the faireft {pecimens of minifterial eloquence. It has been 
rematked that the difciples of the fchool of Warburton, never 
failed to difplay his infolence, but feldom difcovered any kindred 
ability. Mr. Burke, ifnot ‘the founder of a family,’ is the foune 
der of a fchool, and the fcholars of Burke appear to refemble the 
difciples of Warburton. 

Mr. Erfkine’s pamphlet was written with moderation and urba- 
nity, without acrimony, and without invective.—Yet Mr. G. has 
attacked him with all thervirulence, but without the force, of Mr. 
Burke. Mr. Burke is acomet, which fo dazzles us by it’s brilliancy, 
that in contemplating it’s {plendor,.we forget that it is fhaking 
from it’s hair peftilence and war. Mr, G. is a common fire, no- 
nme only for the fiercenefs of it’s rage, and it’s indifcriminate de- 

ruction. 


Mr. Erfhine’s View of the Caufes and Confequences of the 

War. With fome Remarks on the fuppofed Scarcity of Specie, %v 

202 pages. Price zs. 6d, Cadell. 1797. 

Tis author begins with a folemn affirmation, and ends with 
an oath. He begins with all the mildnefs of the quaker, and ends 
with all the zeal and animation of the high churchman, Yet ar 

Oo 4 


Art. xxviis. Reafons againft national De/pondency; in Refutation of 
it 
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all his affurances of difintereftednefs, and perfect abftra&ion from 
party views, we, who are totally ignorant of his name and cha- 
racter, cannot give full credit to his affertions. He is fo com- 
pletely an advocate for all that minifters have done; for their fiu- 
cerity jn all they have faid; and for their eternal continuance in 
office: that we think in their power he fees not his country’s 
good alone, but his own intereft and advantage ;—the f{weets of 
profit, or the dignity of office. 

He is, however, the fir difciple of the Burkean fchool; the beft 
writer, after Mr. Burke, that the miniftry can boaft. His arrange- 
ment difcovers judgment, his language is accurate, generally ani- 
mited, and fometimes dignified and impreffive. A large portion of 
the pamphlet is fpent in attempts to prove, that the french were 
the aggreffors in this war, in oppofition to Mr. Ertkine’s reafoning 
on that head. His reafoning we have examined without con- 
viction. Every man knows, that the public declarations of rulers and 
minifters are net always to be received as evidences-of theiy motives. 
and views of conduct ; and they are never {0 to be received, when 
particular adions, and the general condu& of {uch mimifteys, clearly 
fhow the actuation of oppofite or different views. This author 
argues from the public documents, as if the british miniftry had never 
betrayed any variety or ambiguity jn the avowal of their objects. 

With Mr. Gifford, he confiders all that our minifters have faid to 
be fincere, all that the french have {aid to be falfe; and this once 
admitted, the proof of purpofed and obftinate aggreflion on the part 
of France is of eafy prodution. 

He treats with contempt the fuppofition, that England went to 
war, to countera& the defigns, and deftroy the hopes of the aflo- 
ciated reformers of this country. And yet Mr. Burke has admitted, 
and even contended, that this is to be confidered as a civi] war: he 
has affirmed the opinions. of the reformers on that fubjeét to be 
corre&t; their joy and their forrow, on occafion of french fuccefs 
or french defeat, to be rational, and the proof of fagacious obler- 
vation. 

The author thinks the parliament needed not to have blown the 
trumpet of war, to have filenced infignificant focieties of the Friends 
of the People. There is much ingenuity and fophjftry ia our author’s 
arguments on the conceflions of Mr. Erfkine—he is no mean matter of 
dialeétics. Alihough in the reformers, he thinks, it was eafy for 
government to have given an exainple of it’s power, in ‘ putting 
to filence the ignorance of foolifh men,’ yet the balance of power 
in Europe, and the Scheldt, he holds to be objects worthy of all our 
efforts in ¢ounci] and energy in the field. . 

lf the reader think his obfervations juft, in the following paflage, 
he will not think favourably of the fituation of our country at 
moment. 

p. 60..—* The reafons which induced France to interfere, that 
the might clofe the mouth of the Scheldt in 1784, and open it 10 
1792, are obvious and confitent. It was the fame fyftem of national 
aggrandifement which has been the darling obje& of the. tre 
nation under every change in her government and councils. 
1784, Brabant was annexed to the emperor’s dominions. In 119% 
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st was confideréd as an appanage of France. In the former fituation 

n influence over Holland was to be preferred to the profperity of 
a country which belonged to the’ rival power of Auftria. But wheg 
France had reduced that fair and fruitful country under her own 
dominion, (as it muft have continued had fhe even permitted it to 
exit as a feparate republic, formed under her direction and pro- 
tected by her power,) her views were varied by the confequent 
variation of her interefts. The increafe of wealth, commerce, and 
population in Belgium, was the increafing profperity of her own 
{ubiefts, and the direct augmentation of her immediate power. ‘The 
opening of the Scheldt led to all this. It fecured the attachment 
of the flemings; and it commanded an iminediate entrance into 
Holland. By this mafter-ftroke of polincs, France would have ate 
guired an abfolute dominion over the States General, in the room 
of fuch a precarious influence as had been recently deftyoyed by the 
interference of Pruffia and Great Britain. 

‘ If it was of fuch importance to France, therefore, to eftablifh 
the free navigation of the Scheldt for her own aggrandifement; and 
of fuch momentous confequence to Holland, for the proteétion of 
her trade and independence, to. prevent; could it be decently*faid 
that it was a matter of indifference to England? Or muft we be re- 
duced to argue, at this period, that the increafing power of France, 
and the deitruétion of Holland, which is our frontier upon the can- 
tinent, zre matters of no importance to the interefis of England ?’ 

The author is mach offended with Mr. Ertkine for publifhing 
his book, if the country fhould be admitted to be in the flate de, 
fcribed by the animated countellor, for it tends, be affirms, to aefirey 
us, by depriving us of courage to meet danger. 

This ebfervation may be met by one, certainly as little liable to 
objection. Mr. Erfkine thinks the miniftry have caufed our mis- 
fortunes, and that a change of miniftry only can deliver us from 
them; his work is intended, therefore, to fimulate the people to 
demand this change, and fo, in his opinion, to preferve their country 
and homes from invafion. 

The following paflage, arifing from the fuppofed difcouraging 
effect of Mr. Erikine’s book, may be fairly offered as a {pecimen 
of our author’s happieft manner. | 

p. 88.—* When the victory of Allia had opened the gates’ of 
Rome to Brennus and his gauls, the fenate and the people did not 
confume their time in condemnation of the Fabii! When the flaughter 
of Cannz had depopulated her -fireets, the unyielding fpirit of the - 
vanquifhed {corned to give way to feelings which are alone incident 
to the coward’s defeat! The author of the difgrace was thanked 
that he had not defpaired of his country! Thefe were a noble people, 
wo had minds worthy of the fituation to which they afpired. A 
feafon of calamity was not with them a feafon for reviling and re- © 
perch. The commencement of war was a fignal for unanimity at 

ome. All parties and all factions fubdued their mutual animofities, 
and united their exertions for the national fuccefs. | 

‘ The minor circumftances which diftinguifh nations from each 
other will flu@uate in the courfe of centuries; but the great prin- 
ciples of human aétions continue unchangeable. The lapic of 7c, 
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and the revolutions of fcience, can make no alteration in the ef. 
fential eharaéteriftics which man has received from the hand of 
Heaven. ‘The caufes which wrought the glory of ancient Rome 
muft ever lead to fuccefs in modern Europe. The fame emollience 
of the national mind which has overturned empires will continue to 
deflroy them. It is not the age, the climate, or the local fituation 
of a country; it is not the drefs or the complexion of its inhabitants 
which determine the fate of a2 nation, or afcertain its elevation ina 
comparative fcale of political importance with furrounding powers: 
it is the conduct of its governors, and the brave or daftardly fpirit 
of its people. Survey the changes of the habitable world to its re- 
moteft fhores; fcrutinize the profperity and the decline of nations 
through the vaft vicifiitude of events which diverfify the page of hif- 
tory; thev will be found to have proceeded from the converging oper- 
ation of fimilar caufes. Whether it be Rome cr Carthage, France or 
Great Britain, nothing is changed excepting the name. The prog- 
noflics of national profperity or decline do not vary more than thofe 
which thdicate a wholefome or a deftru¢tive change in the conftitu- 
tion of different individuals. Courage, unanimity, and an honeft 
pride in national pre-eminence, will enfure profperity and power 
to every people whom they influence.—Divided councils, indiffer- 
ence to public honour, and a felfifh preference of peace to every 
noble but arduous exertion, have plunged all countries into greater 
and more immediate diftrefs than the preffure which they endeavourd 
to avoid. 

‘If a mifreprefentation of the caufes of the prefent war 
could effe& nothing more than a change of the miniftry, | fhould 
have pafled over the artifice with filent indifference. It is the pro- 
feffed objet of all party-men to thwart every meafure of admini- 
firation, that by exciting difcontent among the people they may 
remove their rivals from the national councils. ‘The propriety of 
this conduét is queftionable, even in times of peace, and when there 
is a caufe for honeft diffatisfa@ion againft the perfons in power. 
But when the nation is at war, itis beyond meafure pernicious. The 
conteft is no longer between Mr. Pitt and Mr. Fox; but between 
Hngland and her enemies. Ifthe meafures of the minitters are dis- 
comfited, it is this nation that fuffers, and our rival who triumphs. 
if the country is deluded into a with for peace, when fhe ought to 
prepare more vigoroufly for war; if fhe is plunged into difcontent 
and defpondency at the very time when fhe is called upon to pro- 
long the ftruggle for her fufety and her honour; what change of 
miniftry can work a recompence for the mifchief that is done!’ 

Our author will never fuffer the french to retain Belgium, while 
we can raiie a foldier or a guinea ! a. 

Who would not lament that the ‘ cheap defence of nations 15 no 
more ?? 

On feppofition, however, of the emperor giving it up, our author 
would fill wage eternal war, or retain all our conquefts. 

P. 177.—* ‘he balance of Europe would be deftroyed by this 
event, beyond our fingle power to reftore. But as fome counter- 
poife to the overgrown dominions of France, we muft retain all thof 
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Brief Thoughts on Mr. Erfkine’s View. Ce 


whifpered, that we ought to relinquifh thefe territories to our ene- 
mies Without an equivalent. 1 do not know of what ftuff the heart 
and mind could be made, which fhould dare to propofe fuch ig- 
-snominy. "Thefe poflefions were gained by the valour of a britith 
navy, and of britith troops; and the hand which acquired, is able 
to defend them. If the republic, determined to attempt our utter 
deftruction,, refufes to comprehend us in the fuppofed treaty of 
peace, the ftruggle will be no common one; it will be between the 
fingte but the.utmoft itrength of France and Great Britain. Although 
we fhould fand thus oppofed, yet the comparifon of our refpective 
refources onght to-infpire this country with confidence of fuccefs.’ 

Some obfervations occur on the-bank, but worthy of na diitin® 
notice. 2. 

We cannct forbear obferving the contempt that all the Burkean 
fchool exprefs for réx-peeple, ling that term, for all, except the rich 
and the neble. ; on 7 ; 

They all agree that the million were made for the few. They 
all refer them to the future judgment and jifice of the Deity. 
Chrift fays, ‘if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
{ubjefts fight.” Now as the kingdom of the poor, the /abourers, the 
manufacturers, the tradefman, is not Of -his world, why Should they 
fight ? What is your glorious confituiien to tem? We juftify our 
obfervation by the foilowing pafiaye. ; 

Pp. 156." 1 need not warn the people of this country from fup- 
pofing that the clamour of Guildhall fpeaks the fenic of the city of 
London. It might.as well be fuppofed, that a mob in Palace Yard, 
who fhouted applaufe at what they could not hear, and affented to 
what they could not underftand, evinced the “fhments of. the in- 
habitants of Weftminfter. A petition containing the grave and 
weighty refolutions of the frft commercial city in the world, would 
have been moved and feconded by merchants worthy to.take the 
lead on fac’) a folemn occafion; by men whofe names are heard with 
veneration upon the remoteft fhores to which commerce has taught 
the value of exchanging the diverfifed produtions of nature. Men 
of large property, of extenfive knowledge, of gr.at commercial 
influence, would have crowded the common hall, to teftify the 
opinions of the city.It is not draymen, porters, and handicraftf- 
men, who are qualified to {peak the fentiments of the city of Lon- 
don upon the queftion of war or ‘peace,’ 


Art. xxix. Brief Thoughts, Se. on * A View of the Caufes and 
Confequences of the prefent War with France, by the Hon. 7. Erfkine.’ 
8vo. 23 pages. Price 6d. Owen. 1797. 

o Non tali auxilio.—Even minifters will difdain fach a prop as 

this. 
Without order, grammar, argument, narration, it is difficult 

to fay what it contains. Among pamphlets it isa nondefcript. 

And the author threatens to diftribute it dargely; well, the expenfe 

may be his own, and paper is always ufefal. S. Ae 
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ArT. xxx. Conciliation ; or, Confiderations on the Origin and Ter 
mination of the prefent War. 8vo. 88 pages. Price 15. 6d. Sacf. 
1797. 

From the title page of this pamphlet we augured favourably 
concerning it. Any thing which has the fli ig hte ft tendency to pro- 
mote, or feems dehiened to recommend, conciliation between the 
powers which are now devaftaiing Europe wita hoftilities, we perafe 
with the greateft pleafure. ‘The prefent performance famewhat 
pozzles us: we fcarcely know at what the author aims; it would 
certainly be moft unfair to fufpe®@ him of infincerity, and we do not 
fufpe& him; yet the languave turely is fometimes of a nature 
rather tg inflame tha conciliate animofities. ‘The war, he tells 
us, 1s a war of principles; not a war of the french republic with 
the coaleiced powers, but of liberty, equality, fraternity, &c. (as 
deiined by the jacobins), with every form of government and every 
eftablifhed religion upon earth. Is this thetans guage of conciliauion? 


Aga 11 ; >; On tne part or . france, it 15 bellum ad snicrrecitnem , On that 
ot the confi " rated powers, itis a war, not merely o} felf- defence, 
bat ci ic)f-; refervation. Can this be ca alled conciliatory language! 


wou Id i it not have been advifeable, as injuries have been committed, 
and infults cffered on boti fides, to have forgotten them both im a 
perio: ‘mance, the profened object of which is conciliation? The fecond 
feciion frit atten pis to exculpate the briifh government from the 
“ag rage of having provoked the war, in whicb, it is contended, 
it wa reluctantly com telled to engace ; iecondly, it endeavours to 
point out the impolicy which «ould have attached to the recog- 
nition of Mr. Chauvelin as am haffador. ; in the vear 1793, and tovin- 
dicate adminiftration from the charge of infincerity in their late ne- 
gouation for peace ; and sce lly, it recommends an immediate termi- 
mation of hoftilities, on the bafis already admitted by both parties, 
of reciprocal compenjation ; and in order to render the peace pet- 
manent, it recommends a firie and intimate adlzance between the 
governments of France and Great Britain. From iome particular 
paflages in this pamp! hlet, we fhould almoft have {uipecled the pacinc 
difpofitio mn of it’s author, had we not peruied in the latter divifion 
fome obfervations, which ftifled our fufpicions 3 in a moment: they do 
him credit, and we doubt not but our readers will be pleafed with 
the following extract. . 

p. 68.—* As an indifpenfable preliminary to the accomplifhment 
of this truly great.and defirabte event, the reciprocal injuries which 
each of thefe powerful] nations have an~ee and infiéted, in their 
impolitic and ruinous contentions, mul be buried in eternal ob- 
hi ion; the adfurd national prejudices and < antipa tthies, which the 

mbitron of 2 heir governments, rather than the a mg tions of the 
inhabitants of thefe riva] nations, have indufirroufly prot papated, 

muit be abandoned; the heredita ry enmity which has fjubsifted fer 
fo many centuries muit be fc rgotten. 
‘ Nor is this neceflary revolution in popular opinion fo difkoult 
as it may at firft fight appear. 
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- The aggregate mafs which is called the people, whether in 
France or Eng.and (which are undoubtedly the moft enlightened 
nations ‘2 the world) have neither opportunity nor inclination, if 
they al poffeffed ability, to form juft or liberal ideas of the chara@ter 
of other nations; they are therefore always ready and willing to be- 
lieve what is told them by thofe whom they know to have more 
leifare and better means of information than themfelves. 

« Enelifhmen and frenchmen have, ever fince the norman con- 
queft, been told they are zarura/ enemies. ‘This grois libel on na- 
tere thev have always confidered as an article of their political creed; 

{have very con{cientioufly, and willingly, followed their leaders 
‘o cut each other’s throats, for the glory of their refpective kings 
and count ries; and to revenge themfelves on their ‘* natural ene- 
mies,’ though all the time without any “ malice or hatred in their 
hearts,”’ except what their wife and righteous ‘ governors, teachers, 
political paftors, and mafters,’? might. have found it convenient to 
intil into them. 

‘ If two numerous armies of thefe natural enemies fhould even, at 
this moment, when the national i created by ambition, 
nurfed by prejudice, and ftrengthened by a long reciprocation of 
injaries, has attained its » highett pitch, be eagetly waiting the 
dreadful event of battle ; and if the meditated flaughter fhould be 
fuddenly and unexpectedly fufpended by the happy tidings of peace, 
would not the > Joy ful acclamations of either hott affert the rights of 
injured nature r Her children liberated from the cruel tyranny of 
human reltrictions, and abfolved from the ftern commands of honour, 
would obey her awful voice, and embrace as brethren. 

A natural enemy ‘* is a moniter’? which the world “* ne’er faw,’” 
and national animofity is the creature of political delufion. 

‘ Should ; fre ‘nchman and a briton be caft on a defolate ifland, 
the national prejudice would inftantly vanifh, and the joy of meeting 
with an affociate in affliction would obliterate for a moment the 
idea of their mutual diftrefs. 

‘ 30 powerful is principle of UNIVERSAL PHILANTHROPY 
which the all-wife Crearor has Uy ited in th e dreaft of man, that 
it exifts, and occafionally burfts forth, even in thofe who have been 
ured to aéts of rapine, violence, and cruelty; who have been 
ffematically barbarifed. 

‘ When the decree avas paffed in the convention, that the armies 
ofthe french republic ** fhou!d take no prifoners,”’ a decree which 
is io fuper-eminent in atrocity as to caft at an awful diftance the vileft 
acts of deliberate barbarity which hiftory has recorded, the armies 
of Fra nce, to their immortal honour, indignantly refuled to obey 
the infernal minpate 
In the lat glorious ation, when the Indefatigable and the 
Amazon, attacked Les Droits de ?Homme, and the two latter, 

! Aghting with equal bravery, ran on fhore on the coaft of 
Pr ice, the humane and generous natives, re{pecting the valour of 
their gallant enemy, by which they faw their own thip deftroyed, 
Were equally attentive t Rein prefervation of englifhmen as of their 
countrymen, 
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countrymen, from the common calamity to which the fate of way 
had brought them *. : 


‘ Are fuch heroic, generous nations to be longer confidered as 
natural enenies? 

‘ borbid it, righteous heaven! and grant that their fierce, their 
impolitic, their deftruétive contention may be immediately fucceeded 
by an alliance as durable, an amity as fincere, as their prefent 
hoftility is wrrationad ! 

‘ ‘Lhe french are not, by nature. a cruel or malevolent peonle ; 
nor are either their national prejudices, or the cruelties or ener. 
mities which ftain the annals of the fanguinary reign of Robefpierre 
and his «flociates to be atirvbuted to the depravity of the people, 
but to their inverted education, to the examples of turpitude and 
barba:ity continually before their eyes, and to the immoral and 
atheiftica! principles induftrioufly propagated among them.’ 


Art. xxx1t. 4 General Addrefs to the Reprefentatives of Great 
Britain, on important National Subjeds, agitating at the prefint Pe 
yiod. By an kleior, mM. a. 8vo. 60 pages. Price ts. 6d. 
Stockdale. 1797. 

‘Tue writer of this pamphlet criminates the french executive di- 
refiory, on the fubject of the late embaffy to Paris: the inviolabi- 
lity which they attach to their conftitution is reprefented as a golden 
image, before which all nations muft implicitly bow down ; and ity 
ftated as a barrier againft every poffible negotiation for peace, fince 
Belgium, a territory which Fngland on no emergency would yield 
to France, and which is now guaranteed to the emperor, is irrevocably 
annexed by it to the republic. Perhaps it is not impertinent to ak, 
why England, aware of the annexation of Belgium, and knowing the 
inviolability of the french conftitution which declares the republic 
indivifble, fhould have fent an embafy, in which an infringement 
of that conflitutior was a fine gud non of pacification? Could fhe 
fuppofe her terms would be attended to? Would herfelf have ac- 
cepted an ultimatum, which demanded the violation of her own 
conftitution? The author proceeds to recommend the continuation 
of the war, becaufe, although our enemy is very infolent, he 1 
feeble and exhaufted: and becaufe England has not loft ‘ much more 
than fixty thoufand men in any three years,’ while the lofs of our 
enemy has been infinitely greater. (See page 30 and 31.) Thele 
veafons are, to be fure, unanfwerable; we fall leave them unmo- 
lefted, to operate as they may on the minds of our readers, and 
proceed to another part of the pamphlet, in which our opinions 





« * The following extract of a letter fram the firft lieutenant of 
the Amazon to his brother at Plymouth, dated from Audicvene, 
department of Finifterre, Bretagne, 15th Jan. 1797, proves the 
generofity with which thefe gallant men were trea ted. 

‘“« We are treated exeeedingly well, and fcarcely feel ourfelves as 


priloners; we 8° either to Quimper or Breft to-morrow, and expect 
to be exchanged fhortly.” 


Star, 18th Feb. 1797- 
more 
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A Letter to his Grace of Portland. 535 


more nearly coincide with thofe of the author. Refpecting taxes, 
he very juftly obferves, that they ought to affect individuals in a 
progreflive ratio, proportionate to their properties; fome few other 
remarks occur to which we perfeétly affent ; among which is that 
which follows. Thomas Paine could not have penned a more bitter 
fatire. 

p. sr.—* On fubjedts of finance, the friends and well-wifhers of 
the premier, and fupporters of the war, may oftentimes properly, 
wifely, and confcientioufly differ from him. The minifter muft not 
difoblige, intentionally, an individual member, much lefs, large 
hodies of powerful men, who might inftantly array themfelves in 
the oppofite rank. He apprehends no defertion, when he taxes the 
poor farmer’s cart, which, with the labour and expence of three 
horfes, carries one ton of corn or manure, two fhillings; but let 
him propofe fome imment{cly produttive taxes, andthe whole body 
of merchants would, peihaps, unitec!y, exclaim, that their com- 
merce was ruined, threaten him with the moft virulent orpofition, 
fill the houfe with petitions, and intimidate him from purfuing his 
purpofe. Silk is taxed 7s. 6d. per pound, as a luxury; the minifter 
dares not attempt to tax cotton-wool (which may be fabricated to 
produce five guineas per pound) one penny. If then, the miniiter 
is compelled to adapt his taxes to the paffing humour of the houfe; 
if money is not to be obtained, where riches abundantly circulate, 
and the floating currency is great, in one grand fum eafily colle@ed, 
becaufe the opulent merchants and India proprietors coalefce in 
oppofing fuch a plan; a minifter (particularly if brought into power 
by the monied and mercantile intereft) is little culpable, becaufe he 
raifes piddling fupplies, on difadvantageous terms, from the horfe 
and cart, beer, candle, cyder, or tea, of a rack-rented fubmiffive 
tenant.” 

The pamphlet concludes with fome obfervations and very ferious 
fats, refpecting the iniquity which is practifed in the recruiting de- 
partment of the dire€tors and proprietors of the Eaft India com- 
pany ; the author ftates, from a report of the committee of fhipping 
of the Eaft India direétors, a report which was formed to prove the 
cheapnefs of contraéting for recruits; the number for three years, 
received from the company’s officers, and that from contra¢iors; it 
is as follows: 


Years. From officers. From contrators. 
In 1788 - - 8i . 4 999 
1739 - - 137 - - 214! 
1790 - - 18 - - 1852 
Total 236 4992 


Upon an average, he fays, « 1664 are anntally tranfported to India, 
ot which number, only 78 are regular volunteers; not 1 in 28.’ 
This fyftem of crimping is reprobated with deferved afperity, 


Aat.xxxu. A Letter to his Grace the Dike of Portland, being a 
Defence of the Condud of his Majefty’s Minifters, in fending an Ain- 
baffader to treat for Peace with the French Dirediory, againf? the 
Attack made upon that Meofure by the Right Hon. Edmund Burke; 
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and an Endeaveur to prove that the permanent Epablifoment of the 
French Republic, is compatible with the Safety of the religious and 
priitical Syftems of Europe. By James Workman, Efq. of the 
Middle Temple. 8vo. 116 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Owen. 1797, 


Mr. Workman here defends the condué&t of minifters in fending 
an ambaflador to Paris, againft the attacks of Mr. Burke, but it 
perhaps would have been more neceflary to apologize for their tardy 
acquiefcence in that meafure, and the very limited powers with which 
ford Malmefbury was tntrufted. Be that as it may, we muft declare 
the prefent to be one of the moft difpaffionate and liberal publica- 
tions we have perufed, on that fide of the queftion. 

Mr. Burke’s conduét is here examined and cenfured, and the 
idea of the impofibility of a peace with the french republic fully 
expofed. It is thus that the author expreffes himfelf relative to the 
french conftitution : 

‘ I confefs, that as far as I could allow myfelf to judge, I was 
pleafed at the eftablifhment of that conftitution. Far from confider- 
ing it as a jacobin conftitution, I regarded it asa fabric built upon the 
tomb of jacobinifm, and hoped that it would for ever prevent the 
refurrection of that abominable fyftem. The divifion and accurate 
difcrimination of all the great powers of government; the indepen- 
dency of the tribunals; the two legiflative affemblies; the ftrength 
ofthe executive anthority ; the fevere qualifications of age: all thefe 
provifions feemed to me of peculiar utility in a conftitution intended 
for the french nation; to curb its flights; to correét its levity ; to 
moderate the violence of its paffions; to reftrain its rafh precipi- 
tation; to protest unpopular authorities from the rage of the mul- 
titude; in fhert, to prevent for ever the revival of thofe wild, ex- 
travagant, monftrous and defpotic meafures that were purfued by 
the conventian, and that might have been adopted, perhaps in a 
fefS atrocious extent, if the jacobin conftitution of 1793, had been 
Frmly citablifhed. Some of thofe monfirous meafores were in my 
Opinion, not more ruinous to France, than terrible to Great Britain. 
As a britith fubject, I therefore rejoiced at the eftablifhment of that 
form of government in France, which would not permit fuch meafures 
to he refumed.” 

The author is a warm advocate for the abolition of negro flavery ; 
and very juitly remarks, refpe¢ting the unhappy africans, that ‘ we 
muft meliorate their condition if we expe& to retain their fidelity. 


Art. xxxitt. Three Lesters to the Pecple of Great Britain, on ive 
Failure of the love Negotiation. Including a few Hints on the Con- 
aud proper to be awcpted in the prefent Situation of Affairs. 8vo. 
§i pages. Price is. 6d. jordan. 1797. , 

_ THis pamphlet is ufhered in with all the {plendour of poetical 

mmacery: ; 

‘ ‘Lhe fair illufion, then, is vanifhed. It is not yet, it feems, 
found expedient to yield to the cries of much injured humanity. 
The murderous fword, therefare, is to remain unfheathed, and the 
torch of defolation is fill to blaze. But was the lovely form of 
peace held op culy to amuse and deceive us? or on what malig- 
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nant power are we to heap our execrations, for interpofing to 
natch her from our eager embraces? Is it with the diretory at 
Paris, or in the cabinet of St. James’s, that we are to feek for this 
foe to our happinef{s?’ ‘The government of either nation is allowed 
not to be exempt from biame, on the prefent occafion, but our own 
is accufed of duplicity and infineerity, and the unfortunate iffue was 
immediately forefeen by the author, ‘on the publication of Mr. 
Burke’s deteftable pamphlet, (a work which fnatches the palm of 
infamy from Robefpierre) at the "particular period in which it 
made its appearance.” We are forcibly admonifhed, towards the 
conclufion, ‘ that it is to defpotic and ill-conftru¢ted governments, 
nations are indebted for almoft all their fufferings.’ 


Art. xxxtv. Thoughts on National Infanity. 8v0. 40 pages. Price ts, 
Johnfon. 1797. 


Tus pamphlet may be confidered as a fort of medical tract: the 
hiftory of a raging intermittent malady, to which this kingdom—and 
indeed almoft every other kingdom—has been fubjeét from time imme- 
morial. * As it is well known,’ fays our author, Pp. 1, ¢ that there 
are many individuals of the human fpecies, who are occafionally de- 
prived of the ufe of their reafoning powers, and fometimes totally ; 
and who, when in that fituation, are wholly incapable of taking pro- 
per care of themfelves, or of adopting that mode of conduct which 
would be moft conducive to their real intereft; fo it is alfo true, that, 
at certain periods, whole nations, or at leaft the greater part of them, 
have been under the influence of a kind of temporary delirium. 
When the majority of a nation difcover a total ignorance of their own 
real advantage, when they manifeft an extreme incapacity of reafoning 
concerning it with any juftnefs or accuracy, when they plunge head- 
long into meafures highly pernicious or deftructive, aad when they 
liten to no rational remonftrances upon the fubject, they are then in a 
itate fo exa¢ily fimilar to that of individual lunatics, that fuch a people 
may properly be faid to be in a flate of national lunacy. 

‘The englifh have undoubtedly diftinguifhed themfelves, at parti- 
cular periods, above moft of the modern nations of Europe, by their 
courage, induftry, activity, talents, and love of liberty. But as it hae 
been faid, that there is a certain degree of wit and genius, which is 
fometimes ftrongly tinétured with infanity; fo it may be remarked, 
that the people of England, however diftinguifhed as a nation, have, 
at certain times, exhibited marks of lunacy, fearcely to be equalled 
by any other nation.’ 

Uur author now proceeds to ftate the different periods, and the dif- 
ferent occafions, on which this national infanity has raged in England. 
An early inftance is the conteft between the two houfes of York and 
Lancatter : for almoit half a century englifhmen were employed in 
cutting eaca other’s throats, ‘ on a fubject,’ fays he, ‘ of no more 
confequence, than it would be at prefent, whether one man fhould be 
elected fheriff of London: who lived in the ward of Langbourn, or 
another who lived in the ward of Baffifhaw.’?. Many thoufand luna- 
tics, to be fure, were cured in this quarrel, that is, they were deftroyed : 
but it was certainly an hibernian. remedy, anda very defperate one too, 
Inthe reign of Mary, a religious lunacy appeared among the priefts, 
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and the mifchievous patients amufed themfelves in roafting every honeft 
man they met with. A very deplorabie infanity produced the reftora- 
tion of Charles the fecond: his father was ver} defervedly broughe 
to the block; but himfelf, who did not inherit one of his father’s 
domeftic virtues, a profligate libertine and an unfeeling tyrant, was 
reftored by thefe englifh bedlamites to the throne from which he had 
fled. Ours author exhibits many other inflances of national infanity, 
but believes, that at no period have the fits been ftronger, and more 
dangerous, than during the reign of his prefent majefty. The ame- 
rican war very itrikingly attefts the truth of this obfervation; as do the 
religious lunacy of the year 1780, and the political one which our 
mintiters have infufed into us fince the french revolution. In hinting 
at the difturbances which have followed, the Birmingham riots wil 
immediately prefent themfelves to the mind, but the indignation of 
our readers will be forgotten in their fatisfaction, that the venerable 
Dr. Prieftley, againft whom the rage of this infanity was direéted, 
providentially —— the impending deftruétion, and is now pafling 
the remnant.of an honourable and laborious life, in the bofom of phi- 
lofophy and peace. Our autlior proceeds to ftate, how admirably 
the different affociations, ‘ to preferve liberty and property again‘ 
republicans and levellers,’ were adapted to increafe the lunacy ; and 
inftances their effect, in the tame fubmiffion of the people to thofe 
two deteftable bills, which at one blow deftroyed half their liberties. 

On the infanity which has pervaded Scotland our author makes the 
following lively and farcaftic obfervations. 

P. 32.—* It has been remarked, by a medical author, that ‘ the 
diet, in maniacal cafes, ought to be perfeétly light and thin; and 
fuch as is neither ftimulating nor nourithing.’’ It might, therefore, 
have been prefumed, that the feotch, from the lownefs of their living, 
would have been lefs under the influence of infanity, than the people 
of England; but whether, from accident, fome quantity of beef or 
mutton had gotten into the country; or whether, from the exertions 
of fir John Sinclair, and the agricultural focieties, their eatmeai had 
acquired a richer and more nutritive quality; from whatever caufe it 
proceeded, the inhabitants of Scotland feemed to be almoft as muci 
affected by lunacy as the people of England. It was confidered, in 
Scotland, asa very high crime and mifdemeanour, for any man to 
read, or fell, or lend, or borrow, the works of Thomas Paine. It was, 
however, doubted by fome fpeculative men, whether the mode ot 
—- adopted, for fome of thefe offences, was perfectly political. 

mode of punifhment, which appeared to be preferred, was that of 
tranfportation. But it was thought, that tranfportation, from {uch a 
country as Scotland, if the removal were to any civilized country, 
ought to be regarded as a luxury, and not as a punifhment, One 
ftriking inftance of infanity was given in Scotland, in the eleétion of 
the fixteen peers for that kingdom. ‘The earl of Lauderdale had dif- 
tinguifhed himfelf above all his countrymen in’the houfe of peers, by 
his public fpirit, his a¢tivity in difcharging his duty as a fenator, and 
his zeal for promoting the real interefts of liberty. But as his merits 
were ee to any other of the fcottifh peers, he was particularly 
excluded in the new eleétion. His inteerity, his want of complaifance 


to the minifter, and his attachment to the great rights of “i 
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feemed to be confidered as totally inadmiflible in a reprefentative of 
the fcortifh peerage.’ 

The pamphlet before us is written with a great deal of life and fpirit, 
and contains fome fhrewd remarks. 


Art.xxxv. Odbfervations on the Strength of the prefent Government of 
France, and upon the Neccfity of rallying round it, ‘Tranilated trom 
the French of Benjamin Conttant, by James Lofh, vo. 100 
pages. Price 2s, Bath, Cruttwell; London, Robinfons. 1797. 


We underftand from the preface of the tranflator, that Benjamin 
Conftant, the author of thefe pages, inherited the title of baron, toge- 
ther with a confiderable fortune, in Germany ;_ but preferring a repub- 
lican form of government, to that eftablifhed in his own country, 
attefted his attachment to democracy, by purchafing an eftate, and 
fettling in France. He appears, from the pages before us, to be a man 
of keen difcriminating judgment: feverai obfervations occur ih this 
pamphlet, which never would have arifen in any vulgar and unthinking 
mind. ‘The objeét, as the title page informs us, is to exhibit the 
neceffity of rallying round the prefent government of Beance, and of 
fupporting it with vigour and alacrity. ‘The following obfervations, 
with which the pamphlet opens, whatever may be thought of their 
folidity, are at Jeaft threwd. 

P. g.—* There is, in every focicty, a certain clafs of men, fcrupu- 
lous, difeontented, and fond of difputing about trifles, well meaning 
and poffefled of confiderable talents, but unforgiving and intolerably 
vain. Men of this kind are not dangerous, but troublefome to govern- 
ments. ‘They do not openly attack, but harrafs, teaze, and moleft 
them. As they fet an equal value upon all their own opinions, they 


infift, with the fame warmth and obitinacy, upon the flighteft grievs 
ances, and the moft important queftions. ‘Ihe confequence which 
they attach to any thing, does not arife from the fubject in queftion, 
but from themfelves: an opinion becomes facred the moment they 
undertake its defence; and they confider the fafety of the ftate as 
Wholly depending upon their individual exertions. They therefore 
confider perfeverance as a duty, though in purfuit of objects trifling in 
themfelves, or whofe importance is gone by ; and thus exhauft their 
own influence in ufelefs applications, and wear out the patience of 
thofe to whom they apply. By thefe means they either irritate the 
tempers of men in office, or accuftom them to difregard cenfure; and 
indeed, in the end, generally produce both thefe effects. 

* Men of this kind, however, have their ufe in old govermments, and 
fuch as have degenerated from their original purity, by keeping up a 
fort of falutary anxiety, and preventing abufe from attaining its height, 
by difturbing its enjoyment. Befides, their ftrength is here propor- 
tionate to the objeét they have in view; and their powers, feeble as 
they are, may be fufficient to moderate the irregular action of princi- 
ples which have loft their vigour, and are nearly worn out by the 
efedts of time, 

‘On the other hand, they are not only ufelefs, but eflentially danger- 
ous, during revolutions and in new governments. ‘They are as nothing, 
when oppofed to the rapid and irrefiftible movements of nations; or 
rather, they add to their velocity, by the weak obftacles which they 
Pp attempt 
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attempt to throw in their way. That uneafinefs which they infpire, 
uniting itfelf with violent paffions, (the natural offspring of danger 
and extraordinary exertions) eafily degenerates into fury. Their 
intrigues, which have no effect in difturbing the fecurity of a fettled 
government, affume here the appearance of ferious plots, from that 
diftrutt which men naturally feel towards new eftablifhments; and the 
rulers of rifing ftates are apt to confound mock fkirmifhes with 1eal 
attacks, foils with fwords, and thofe who merely with to dazzle, with 
thofe who feek to deftroy.’ 

We do not think it neceffary to enlarge on this pamphlet, as many 
very important changes have taken place in France, fince it was 
written; confequently feveral of the obfervations contained in it, 
however keen and judicious, are inapplicable to the prefent ffate of the 
republic. 


ArT. xxxvi. 4 fummary Vicw of the prefent Population of the prin- 
cipal Cities and Towns of France, compared with the principal Cities 
and Fowns of Great Britain and Ireland. By an Unprejudiced Tra- 
veller. S8vo. 105 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Kearfley. 1797. 


Acarnst the ¢ éravado of an invafion,’ the author here prefents a 
comparative eftimate, under which, he contends, that we may fairly 
fhelter ourfelves in cafe of an invafion. After obferving, that we 
think our own numbers exaggerated, and thofe of the enemy certainly 
much diminifhed, we fhall lay a fhort extract before our readers. 





‘ France. Great Britain and Ireland. 
1ft Jan. 1789. 1f Tuly 1796. rt July 1796 
Paris $0,000 600,000 gy toe ahr mel 900,000 
Bourdeaux 145,000 115,000 Dublin ([reland) 170,000 
Lyon 150,000 100,000 Brifiol 86,000 
Marfeille 100,000 70,000 Manchefter $0,000 
Touloufe 80,000 58,000 ~ Cork (Ireland) 78,000 
Roven 90,000 70,000 Norwich 80,000 
Nantes 78,000 50,coo Edinburgh with Leith 78,000 
Rennes 60,000 §=6. 40,c00_—s Liverpool 76,000 
Strafbourg 76,000 55,000 Birmingham 65,000 
Lille “0,000 48,000 Exeter 42,000 
Caen 50,000 40,000 Newcaftle 50,000 
Metz 42,000 - 33,000 Coventry 34,000 
Montpellicr 40,000 30,000 Glafgow with Port Glafgow 42,000 
Amiens 42,000 32,000 York 38,000 
Orleans 40,000 30,000 Leeds 4.3,002 
Valenciennes 38,c00 26,000 Aberdeen, New and Old = 4,009 
ts rere A 
Total 1,951,000 1,397,000 Total 1,937 »00° 
Pani oi 





After a fimilar eftimate of the principal places of both nations, the 
authorcontinues thus: * The foregoing columns prefent to our readers a 
lift of one Aumdred cities and towns ot France, compared with as many 
cities and towns of Great Britain and Ireland: the former are come 
puted, upon the faireft inyeftigation, at two diftinét periods, viz. at the 

beginning 
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beginning of the revolution (feven years fince) and at the prefent day. 
‘Their number of inhabitants in the total ftands thus: 


100 it Jan. 1789. sft July 17,6. 100 ift July 1796 
h citie Cities and towns 
Frene a } 5,253,000 2,307,000 of Great Bri- > 3,156,000” 
and towns tain & Ireland 


It is the opinion of this calculator, that the number of inhabitants in 
France has decreafed to the amount of four millions and aftwards. He, 
at the fame time, eftimates the population of the britifh dominions at 
14,000,000, at the end of 1796, and afferts, that the french empire has 
becn reduced from 20,000,000, tO 16,C0C,000. 

Art. xxxvil. Ambo; the King and Country: or the Danger of the 
French Invafion repelled by Britifh Union. —A Letter addreffed to all 
true Antigallicans. With a comparative View of the Population of 
Great Britain and France. 8vo. 74 pages. Priceis. 6d, Clarke, 
179@. 

Tue author of this pamphlet fets out with confefling, that he is ‘a 
fervant of his majeity’s,” and very mecdeftly defires us, to ‘ take a 
Jeffon from him who knows mankind as well as any man that ever 
lived.’ 

After obferving, that the french keep their afignats and mandats for 
home confumption, and their hard ca/> tor their friends here, he pro- 
ceeds as follows: ‘the main efforts of thefe tremendous agents, 
through the means of our own infatuated countrymen, who have drank 
deep of their circean cup, and therefore think they are acting from 

rinciple ; are at prefent chiefly dire¢ted »gainit the very lowett order. 

he moft honeft, the fimpleft, the moft uninformed, and the moft 
hardyworking of the human race, our labouring people. ‘The 
haunts they frequent to find them, are the mott ordinary public houfes 
in the heart of the metropolis, thofe on its borders, in its fuburbs, and 
in the villages adjacent. Such too are the houfes they frequent in our 
great manuta¢turing towns; precifely in this manner they began: the 
revolution in France, by difgufting this clafs with the higher orders of 
fociety. Experto crede Roberto—ior he has now witnefled, in perfon, 
three revolutions.’ 

The prefent population of France is here diminifhed to 16,000,000, 
while that of Great Britain is greatly fwelled, and ail our tianfmarine 
pofleffions are brought into the account, on purpofe to produce an efti- 
mate, {carcely inferiour to that of the republic: 

‘ Population of Great Britain in 1 496.— 

8,300,000 Enzland and Wales, 

1,500,000 Scotland, 

3,200,000 Ireland, 

1,100,000 Jerfey, Guernfey, and other iflands; Weft Indies, 
katt Indies, &c. &c. 





14,1CO0,C00’ 
We are gravely affured towards the conclufion, ‘ that the britith em- 
pire at this moment, (June 17.6) can produce at lealt a force in males, 
from ‘i hteen to forty-five years of age, equa] to the republic of 
France, viz. 2,000,000. 
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Art. xxxvitt. Au Effev on the Caujes and Viciffitudes of the French 
Revolution, including a Vindication of General La Fayette’s Charader. 
Tranilated from the French, by a Citizen of France. 8vo. 23 
pages. Price 3s. 6d. Debrett. 17497. 


Tris citizen of France thinks that, in reality, both in the be- 
ginning, and during the whole courfe of the revolution, the enormities 
committed were but fetv, when compared to what might have been 
expected, from a blind and tumultuous multitude depraved by flavery. 
As tor monfieur de la Fayette, he believes him to be a very honeft 
man, and a difinterefted. patriot. 

We are ready to admit the plea urged by our author, inextenuation 
of the tumults, rapine, and violence of the french, in the new cir- 
cumitances in which they were placed between the overthrow of 
tyranny, to which they ftill looked back with a degree of terrour 
mingled with rage, and the new order to be introduced by freedom. 
As to their extraordinary moderation and lenity, this we entirely give 
up. In moft french pamphlets, thought worthy of tranflation, en 
is generally fomething expreflive either in the matter or manner. In 
this there is nothing, in any refpett, ftriking, excepting the extrava- 
gant pofition juft noted. Itis one of the heavielt performances of any 
that we ever read in any language. 


Art. xxxtx. Letters of Crito, on the Canfes, Obje&s, and Confequences 
of thy prefent War, 12m0. 109 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Debrett. 1796. 


Tue fifteen letters now before us, in which the conduct of our 
miniflers is frequently and feverely cenfured, were publifhed in an 
Edinburgh newfpaper, called the * Scots Chronicle,’ in the courfe of 
the prefent year. We fhall felect a pallage as a {pecimen, from let- 
ter xvi; which, like the former ones, has for it’s object, a hiftorical 
review of the french revolution : 

‘ The manifetto of the duke of Brunfwick appeared in Paris about 
the 7th of Auguft, 1792. Alarm and terror feizgd the inhabitants; 
and on the roth of that month, produced a violent attack upon the 
king’s palace, with the deftruction of the fwifs guards. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by the bloody tragedy exhibited on the 2d of feptember, which 
appears to have been the effeét of fudden rage and refentment excited by 
the progrefs of the danger. 

« The friends of republican government, who now got the afcendant, 
were divided into two factions. The parifian populace, who, feeling 
the influence which, from thei+ numbers and they vicinity to the feat 
of government, they were likely to maintain over the Jegiflature, wilh 
ed gs much as poflible to equalize the different ranks, to expel or ¢x- 
tinguifh the fuperior clafs of inhabitants, and to annihilate every monv- 
ment or —— of the ancient diftintion. ‘The people of the provinces 
who poflefled no fuch influence adopted a milder fyftem of policy ; 
and being jealous of the authority likely to be attained by the capital, 
were fufpected of intending to divide the monarchy into independent 
diftricts, and to connect them by a federal union. ‘The leaders of the 
latter party were men of great liberality and benevolerice, and fome of 
them not without eloquence and talents; but they feem to have been 
deftitute of that capacity, vigour and boldnefs, which their perilous 
fituation demanded, 
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* The oppofite party were directed by perfons of a different defcrip- 
tion; men of a lower education, but of greater intrepidity, and who 
feemed to fcruple at nothing 1n order to obtain their purpofes. At the 


head of thefe was the noted Robefpierre, a man poflefled of no brilliant. 


accomplifhments, but of deep penetration and boundlefs ambition ; 
awed by no principle, reftrained by no feelings of humanity. This 
man courted the populace with unwearied attention; and he feems to 
have obtained their implicit confidence, He adopted all their peculiar 
intereits and opinions. He feems to have been a real enthufiaft; and, 
however ftrongly actuated by the love of power, was never fufpected of 
pecuniary corruption, ‘Though his character, as a man, has been held 
in deferved execration, it may, perhaps, be «firmed with truth, that 
he was the only perfon in the nation capable, in that critical period, of 
defending his country from its numerous enemies. To gratify the pa- 
rifian mob, as well as to eftablifh his own authority, he fhed without 
mercy the blood of every perfon who oppofed his defigns. But fuch 
was the unhappy fituation of France, that an abfolute fubmiffion to the 
executive government was become indifpenfibly neceflary, Had any 
oppolite party to that which was uppermoft been fuffered to raife its 
head, it would immediately have been joined and fupported by the 
foreign powers; and this would have produced fuch internal comme- 
tion, as would have prevented the extraordinary exertions which the 
prefervation of the conftitution required.’ 


Art. xt. Paublicola, a Sketch of the Times, and prevailing Opinions, 
from the Revolution in 1800 to the prefent Year 1810, addreffid to the 
People of England, and now firfi tranflated from the Ruffian Copy. 
The fecond kdition. 8vo. 152 pages. Price 3s. Wright. 


Unper the name of Publicola, is drawn a charaéter of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, and the part is reprefented which he is fuppofed to take in the 
revolution of 1800. The horrours of this revolution, and the infamous 
unprincipled characters of thofe who bring it about, are defcribed at 
length. We think the pamphlet extremely flat and ftupid. Mr, Paine 
is certainly to be congratulated on the honour which his enemy has 
paid him in the appellation of Publicola. But perhaps, the author 
did not know that Valerius Publius, called Publicola from hig, popu- 
larity, was one of the moft celebrated romans of Iris day; that he was 
inftrumental to the expulfion of the tarquins, and that his death was 
mouraed by the roman matrons for a twelvemonth. 


Art. xu1. 4 Anfwer to Mr. Paine’s Letter to General Wafbingtin : 
or Man Tom conviéted of the blackeft Ingratitude. Including fame 
Pages of gratuitous a a to the Author of the * Caufe and Confe- 
quences,’ “Sc. By P. Kennedy, Efq. 8vo. 55 pages. Price 1s. 
Rivingtons. 1797- 

Tue fippancy of the title, prepared us for the contents of this 
pamphlet, and the introductory paragraphs proved that we were not 
Gifappointed : 

. Amid the convulfions, which have for fome years unhappily agitated 

the european world—Amid the horrors. of a revelution, founded on 

animofities, hatreds, maflac:es, and blood, in which the human cha- 
tater has been exhibited in all its deformity, no man has labaqured 
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more unceafingly to unhinge the links of focial order—and to overtury 
religion, morality, and government, than the enthufiaftic, the de- 
praved, the ungrateful Tom Paine. 

*. Having developed the inveterate malice, the fubtle cruelty of his 
character in a feries of wild difcuffions and dangerous theories, al] 
tending to the overthrow of general profperity and individual happi- 
neis in every country, he has now confummated his guilt, and given 
the moft evident proofs of the foulnefs of his heart, by facrificing the 
Jaft little remnant of imputed patriotifm, to a faithlefs and cowardly 
attack on his early beneta¢tor and friend.’ 

We are told that * the moment of his deliverance from prifon, was 
like the opening of Pandora’s box, marked by the ifiuing forth of 
a more peftilential vapour than what he had betore fent inio the 
world.’ 

* How dreadful mut be the terrors of Tom Paine, if confcience js 
ever awakened in fuch breafts! How fearful the reprefentation of the 
wide and horrible walle which his guilty mind would f{pread among 
mankind! &c.’ 

* It is a matter of fact, that for many months paft, Tom Paine has 
totally given himfelf upto habi’> of drunkennefs and b!afphemy—like all 
Jawleis and profitgate {pirits to blunt the avenging ftings of remorfe, 
he has delivered himfelf over to {trong libations of pure coniac, and 
is daily piunged in intoxication and ftupor.—Such is ever the end ot 
the diilolute and wicked icoflers of God, and his holy laws.’ 

‘ The rattlefnake, compared with ‘Yom Paine, is an innocent ant- 
mal,’ 

‘ Tom Paine is a peft in fociety.’ 

* What brought the demon of difcord into Europe ?” 

After {uch a feries of formidable attacks on the perfon and princi- 
ples of the author of the * Rights of Man,’ we are defired to reatiume 
eur wonted fpirit, and rely on ¢ the abilities, the wifdom, and the 
vigilance of minifters.’ 





Arr. xtutr. A Second Letter to Mr. Sheridan; with SiriGures on the 
general Condu of Oppojiiion. By a Suffolk Freeholder,  8vo. 
54 pages. Price is. Brown. 1797. 

‘Tits is a violent attack not only on Mr, Sheridan, but on Mr. Fox, 
Mr. ‘Tooke, the marquis of Lansdowne, and almoft every man of any 
eminence, who may happen to differ with the aew/y political effufions 
of this * Suffolk Freeholder.’ It is notorious of al! converts, that they 
are far more violent than thofe who perfevere in their original faith ; 
and never was the faét more fully exemplified than in the prefent cafe, 
for the author aceufes thofe in oppofition with every poflible political 
enormity, that of apofacy only excepted. We fhall fubjoin a fhort 
{pecimen of his ftyle and manner. 

« Amidft the variety of excellence which you are in the conftant 
habit of difplaying, it is extremely difficult to fay what is beit, where 
all is almoft equally good ; “but if I were compelled to give a prefer- 
ence, | fhould, with fome hefitation perhaps, fix upon your conduct in 
the fate trials. Upon other occafions you have manifefted merely the 
virtues of the patriot, but on this you fhone forth the meek, the ¢x- 
emplary’chriftian, You, who have been barbaroufly fufpected of envy, 

malevolence, 
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malevolence, and rancour, in your repeated attacks on the profligate 
Pitt, the penfioned Burke, and the apoftate Windham, have proved, 
to the confufion of every calumniator, that you are a ftranger to thofe 
»vile paflions, and as free from their influence, as Erfkine is from va- 
pr lh or l antdow ne from duplicity. — You, of whom it has been faid 
that you never forgave an injury, nor fore ot an infult, have in this 
inflance fhown, that your bofom overflows with the milk of human 
kindnets, and if you have a fault, it is, that you are of a temper too 
placah e, of a difpofition prone to forgivenefs even to a degree of 
culpa! le weakne "Sy 

«Mr. Fox diftinguifhed himfelf in a fimilar manner; but his for- 
hearance created no furprife, for he feldom forms a very intimate con- 
nexion without prev ioully heh ting his trie nd, or giving and receiving 
a proper portion of abufe. “OF the fir Mr. Ac lam is an inftance; of 
the fecond, the late earl of Guilford, and the prattling peddling ha- 
berdafher of fedition, the prefent member for Camelford, are itriking 
examples.’ 
When I read this evidence, I could hardly bring myfelf to believe 
that this man ot moderation, this 1 fequef ered hermit, was the Mr. 
Tooke, whofe whole life has been fpent in the duties of active citizen- 
fhip; who, thirty years ago, was at tirft the friend, then the deferter 
of Wilkes, and was di gnitied with the titles of the Mile-end orator, a 
factious demagogue, a leading incendiary, an atheift parfon.. Nor 
were thefe his only diftinctions; his me ter of arts degree was ftopped 
at Cambridge, becaufe he w rote i blafphemous letter to Wilkes, to 
convince him that he was ordained an atheiit, and not a hypocrite. He 
was convicted at Guilford, &c.’ 
For our account of Jetter 1, fee Analyt. Rev. vol. xxv, pa. 82. 


Art. xtiit. 4 Reply to the Monthy Reviewers; and fome Letters be- 
twveex then and the Author. By a Suffolk Freeholder. 8vo. 24 pa. 
Price 6d. Stockdale. 1797. : 

AFTER perufing the former article, the reader will perhaps be 
aftonifhed to find the * Suffolk Freeholder’ accufing the monthly re- 


viewers of ¢ ill breeding,’ ‘ infolence,’ ‘ mifreprefentati ion,’ * fhuffiing,’ 
and ‘ falfhooeds.’ < Se 


Art. xLiv. Differtatio de Rebus G efits et E loquentia Gulielmi Pitt, et 
de Republica ab eo, tum Pace, tui Bello, adminftrata. A Differtation 
on the Condud? and Eloquence of William Pitt, and of bis Adminiftra- 
tion in Peace and War. to. 25 pages. Price 2s. Cadell and 
Davies. 1797. 
A common place defence of the minifter, expreffed in very 

good latin. , 


Art. xzv. Confideratio ns on the ap refjion of the Funds, and the pre- 
Jfent Embarraffments of Circulation, with Propefitions Sor fome Reme- 
dies to each. By }. Brand, m.a. 8v0O. 79 pages, Price 2s, 
R. White. 

Tus is an elaborate performance. ‘The author firft gives a 
fatement of the price of the three per cent flock, in five periods of 


peace in this country, from the year 1731 to 1733, from 1736 to 
1739» 
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1739, from 1748 to 1755, from 1763 to 1775, from 1782 
each year, in each term, inclufive. 

He makes a diftin@tion between the real and apparent intereft, 
The apparent intereft is the annual fum received in dividends for 
the money with which flocks were purchafed; the rea/ intereft is the 
balance, above the fum of your purchafe, you receive at the end of 
the year, or any other period, from dividends and the fale of the 
principal jointly. He calls this the apparent and effe@tive intercft, 
the difference of which appears, in the frit three terms, as follows. 


Firtt Term. Second. Third. 
Apparent Interett 2.964 2.972 3-446 
Effe@tive ditto " 4.149 4.043 3.205 


tO 1792, 


He then compares the ¢feaive mtereft made by ftock with that 
made by the purchafe of land, and fhows (but we difpute the accu- 
racy of his data in this particular) that the difference is very incon- 
fiderable. He then accounts for the itocks not rifing, as after for- 
mer wars, after the american war. The reafons given are—the 
unfunded debt then exifting, and the capital before employed in the 
american trade, being, during war, not employed in that trade, but 
vefted in the ftocks, merchants fold ovt ftock, again to enter into 
that trade on the return of peace. ‘This the author calls a /atent 
joan, which would deprefs the funds, or keep them in a ftate of de- 
preffion. ‘The fir reafon appears to us to be folid, the fecond 
liable to ferious objection, and the more to be examined, as it is 
often recurred to in this work, and preffed into the fervice of the 
author with uncommon zeal. If the exports and imports during 
the american war be examined, it will perhaps be found, that the 
capital drawn from the american trade during war was thrown into 
other channels of commerce: this, and other circumiftances, render 
the fecond reafon of avery fufpicious nature. In order to give 
more momentum to this remark of our author’s on the operation of 
the datent loan, the capital employed previous to the commencement 
of the american war, in the trade to America, by this country, 
appears to us to be much magnified. In order to account for the 
extreme depreflion, beyond all example, of the funds during this 
war, the author has again recourfe to his difcovery of a /atent loan, 
for this, more than the loans to government, has operated, as it 
appears to him, their deprefion. And how is this /atent loan now 
called for? By the immenfe increafe, during this war, of our com- 
merce, obliging to fell out of the funds for the capital to carry it 
on! This increafe is proved by the increafe of imports and exports. 
This argument, fo largely and generally infifted upon, demands 
attention—it is ftated here with much fubtilty. We call the author's 
attention to the following remarks on this fubje&. 

iit. leis known that, where no drawback is received, or duty 
paid, men in bufinefs in this country, to give the air af importance 
to their tran{faéticns, freguently enter double, and more than double 
of their actual exports upon the books. 

zdly. This war has incseafed the exports and imports without 
increaling the beneficial trade of the country. We took all Europe 
into our pay. The loansto government were laid out on commo- 

cities 
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dities to be confumed on the continent. Contraés went into the 
hands of a few, paid by this money, for which government has con- 
traéted a debt not eafily calculated; hence the ftate of the country, 
which is too obvious to be denied; the rich monopolizing commerce 
and trade, the middle claffes ruined and undone, and the general 
trade fupported by the increafe of the national debt. 

Thefe obfervations tend to render fufpeéted all calculations of 
commercial property founded upon an account of the imports and 
exports of the country, and we call upon the author to account for 
a ftriking diference in national affairs betwixt the time of the ame- 
rican war and the prefent. In the american war ftocks fell, and 
lands fell in proportion ; now ftocks are at forty-eight, and lands at 
thirty years purchafe! 

Were the theory of the author as folid as it is fubtile, it might 
he expected, that a flourifbing trade will always reduce the funds, 
from the latent loan it demands. |The contrary, however, is true. 

Money can only be lent to tradefmen at five per cent: to do this 
will it be fold out of the ftocks, without the creditor being dubious 
of their itability, when they yield fix per cent? Apply this remark 
to the conclufion of the american war, and to the prefent moment. 
Our author’s remedies of dificulty are :— ‘ 

Increafe the nominal value of money (fhameful expedient!) tax 
the exports, equalife the land-tax, and by that increafe the finking 
fund. The pamphlet concludes with fome obfervations on the 
bank. 

The author’s aim is to argue, from former examples of the de- 
preflion of national credit, and it’s revival, that a {peedy revival may 
be expected; that tke future will be as former times, and much 
more abundant. For this he is as deficient of data, as Mr. Paine is 
in his calculations of progreflive expenfe. As, however, the 
pamplilet is the production of much labour and fome ingenuity, 
and as it leads to difcuflions upon the gencral principles of trade, 
which we think very little underftood in this trading country, and 
as we feek truth alone, and will follow it in oppofition and in 
defiance of all party, we with our countrymen to give this work a 
careful perufal. 

We recommend it to the author, to endeavour at a more eafy ftyle, 
a more lucid arrangement, and to avoid ali affeGation of expreffion. 
His pages would be more pleafing if they alfo difplayed a litile 
animation. 


Arr. xuvi. Letters written te the Governor and Direétors of the 
Bank of England, in September 179%, on th» pecuntary Difireffes of 
the Country, and the Means of preventing them. With fome addi- 
tional Obfervations on the fame Subjef, and the Means of Speedily 
re-eftablifbing the public and commercial Credit of the Countiy. By 
Sir John Sinclair, Bart. Prefident of the Board of Agriculture, 
8vo. 36 pages. Price is. Nicol. 1797. 

Ir there be a fubjeé& in which every individual of the community 
is interefted, it is the nature and value of the circulating medium. 
Every man, who by induftry has earned twenty pounds, and lent it 
to his neighbour, is intereited in knowing whether he is to be cem- 
pelled in return for his loan, to receive a valuable article, or an arti- 
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cle of no real value. Thefe letters, therefore, embrace a fubje& ty 
which none can be indifferent. A fubjeét, which ought to be dif- 
cuiied by the weaver at his loom, the labourer at the plough, and 
the blackfmith in his fhop; as well as by the merchant, the baronet, 
or the lord. The approach of our difficuities was obferved by fir 
John Sinclair, and as long ago as feptember laft he wrote thefe let. 
ters to the bank direétors. 

He advifed in order to prevent the injury with which we were 
then threatened, and with which we are now more than threatened,— 
ift. ‘lo increafe the capital of the bank. 2dly. To iffue notes of 
two and three pounds. j3dly. To obtain leave of parliament for 
the bank to iflue a million in notes, neither bearing intereft nor 
convertible into fpecies, till the end of twelve months. Thefe notes, 
he thought, by confert, would pafs without difcount, 4thly. To make 
the gold coin !efs pure, and of lefs real value. 

He then ftated the advantages and difadvantages which might be 
expected to refult from the adoption of his plan, as far as it re{pected 
the &lteration of the coin. 

Three difadvantages are expected. ft. It would, perhaps, affe& 
the prices cf goods at home. Sir John thinks this would be felt in 
a very flight degree, 1f the alteration were but five per cent. 

2. It would aifect the foreign exchange. Sir J. pleads ignorance 
of this point, and obferves, we believe very jufily, that the fubje& 
of the caufe of the variation of exchange is little known in England. 
He advifes, for information on this head, the tranflation of Krufen’s 
damburg Comptoriilt, in two vols. quario. We hope the direétors 
of the bank will immediately get this work tranflated ; it would be 
of important fervice to the commercial part of the community. 

To the objection that it would favour counterfeiting, fir J. replies, 
that it would render that leis praéticable. 

The advantages fir J. ftates are four. A profit to the exchequer. The 
coin, by the admixture propofed, would be harder. It would not 
wear fo faft. ‘There would be lefs temptation to export it. 

Sir John fhows, in conclusion, that it is impoffible to go on with 
a paper circulation without limit. He wifhes to difcover fome 
expedient which fhould render a lefs proportion of coin neceflary 
to continue the circulation of all the-paper demanded by trade. We 
are firmly of opinion, that peace is eflential to reftore confidence, and 
that a confiderable proportion of coin is at all times, and, particularly 
after the fhock credit has fuftained, indifpenfable. We cannot too 
often repeat one obfervation of fir J. that rhe creation of paper monty 
is a matter too import.ni to be trufied to any government, or any fet of 
individuals. "This would be to place in the hands of a few men the 
fortunes of all, the peace of the community, and the commercial ex- 
iftence of our country. We truft the bank will open on the day fixed 
in june next, and the public anxiety be relieved : fhould this not 
happen, who can calculate the confequences ? 


Art. xivir. Scarcity of Specte no Ground for Alarm; or Britih 
Opulence unimpaired. By Simeon Pope. 4t0. 50 pages. Price 
zs. Richardifon. 
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In language tamid and ungrammatical, the author of this pamph- 
let delivers aflertions without proof, and conclufions without reafon- 
ing. In comparing the condition of France and England, the 
former is defcribed, p. 19, ‘ without trade, manufacture, colonies, 
commerce, fpecie, and, in fhort, without any one durable refource from 
that defcription of prcperty, which has already been fo frequently 
mentioned in the foregoing pages, as the national produce of 
labour.’ | 

His opponents are faid, p. 26, ‘ to reafon in a draweanfrr ftyle.’ 
Our author will not be accufed, however, of reafoning in any ftyle. 
We therefore refign the office of critics, and fubmit his writings to 
the acute difcrimination of Curtis and Watfon, for our author writes 
for the initruction of lord mayors, who may better appreciate his 
merit, and reward his zeal. S. A. 


Art. xiviit. Objferwations on the late A& for augmenting the Sala- 
ries of Curates, in four Letters to a Friend, by kufebius, Vicar of 
Lilliput. Svo. 33 pages. Price 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 
1797: 

Eusesius acknowledges, that, in fome cafes, the late act in favour 
of curates—by which their falaries under certain regulations, and 
within certain limits, may be increafed without, and even againft, 
the will of their incumbents, by the bifhop of the diocefe—may be 
attended with beneficial effeéts; but he contends, that in many in- 
ftances it will be productive of great hardfhips. Above half the 
livings in the kingdom, he fays, do not feparately amount to rool. 
a year, and many of them are not worth sol. In thefe cafes a 
young active curate may run away with 60, 70, or 80 pounds, 
while the vicar, fuperannuated and worn out in the fervice of the 
charch, may ftarve on the remainder. The fum total feems to be, 
that by far the majority of church livings are infufficient to fup- 
porta clergyman and his family, with competence and refpectabi- 
lity, adequate to their fituation; but when the profits of a folitary 
infufficient living are civided between the curate and incumbent, 
alas! how little falls to the lot of either! ‘lhe humanity of this 
act, then, is of a queftionable nature; what it gives to the one party 
it takes from the other ; it adds confiderably to epifcopal authority, 
and the bench of bifhops may exercife their generofity ad Léstum,— 
as it will all be at the expente, either of the curate or the incum- 
bent. In his third letter, at the beginning, Eufebius profefles to 
have ‘as high an opinion as any one of our prefent ecclefiaftical 
governors:’ it is impofiible not to. mark the inconfiftency of this 
profeffion, with the obfervations contained in the following para- 
graph, which occurs within half a dozen pages : 

Pp. 21. ‘ Alas! it is well known, that poverty eclipfes the moft 
brilliant virtues, and obftructs the energy of the fineft talents. Or, 
were thefe virtues and thefe talents aciuaily difplayed, they would 
be difregarded in the prefent arrangement of human things. Pre- 
ferment is very feldom conferred on the meritorious. Modefty and 
learning retire from public life, and langui‘h in obfeurity. ‘There 
they remain unnoticed, unpatronized, unpre’srred. » The livings 
and dignities belonging to the crown are given to the fons of the 
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nobility, or to thofe who have parliamentary intereft, without any 
regard to their qualifications. Private patrons beftow their favours 
on their relations, their dependents, or their parafites. The bithops 
indeed are prudent and confcientious men; but they have likewife 
their peculiar friends: minifters and courtiers muft be obliged. On 
thefe accounts an impartial and liberal patronage is not to be expefled 
from the bench. Befides, as the gentlemen of the lawn generally 
fucceed to their elevated {tations in the latter part of life, when their 
eye-fight is obfcured by age, and overfhadowed by the mitre, it js 
natural to fuppofe, that they cannot eafily diftinguifh probity and 
learning at a diftance, in the humble vale of life.’ 

To the truth of the above obfervations, we are forry to be under 
the neceflity of acceding ; but it is notorious, that the richeft pre- 
ferments in the church are monopolized by a few luxurious indivi- 
duals. Inftead of balancing with fo delicate a hand the intereft of 
the ftarving curate, againft that of the poor fuperannuated incum- 
bent ; how much more creditable would it be, how much more wor- 
thy the interference and the humanity of the legiflature, to devife 
fome plan for the augmentation of {mall livings. ‘The generofity of 
the bench of bifhops would be much lefs equivocal than it is on the 
prefent occafion, were their lordfhips to come forward, and place 
im fome common fund, for the relief of their neceflitous brethren, 
the unreafonable and exorbitant profits of their own preferment. 


ART. xL1x. An Account of the Origin and Progrefs of the Society for 
the Promotion of Induftry in the Hundred of Ongar and Harlow, and 


the Half Hundred of Waltham, in the County of Effex, 8vo. 24 pages 
Price 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1797. 


To fketch an account of this laudable fociety, would be to tran 
cribe the pamphlet before us. Suffice it to fay, that it is eftablithed 
and fupported by voluntary fubfcription, that induftry, fkill, and 
fobriety, are rewarded by premiums to fuch children of certain ages 
and defcriptions, as fhall produce the bef fpecimens of {pinning, 
knitting, needle-work, &c. ; to young perfons, going out to apprene 
ticefhip or fervice, and on being married; and to fuch poor perfons 
as have reared to the age of fourteen, without relief from the parifh, 
four legitimate children. Several other premiums are difributed, 
and there appear to be many very ufeful regulations adopted; nor 


do we doubt that fuch focicties will be attended with very beneficial 
effects. D. M 


Art.u. The new Regulations for the Bengal Army; according 
Minutes of Council ana General Orders, ifued in Fort William, during 
the Months of May and Fune, 1796. Calcutta, printed ; London, 
re-printed. 1zmo. About 110 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 
1797 - 


Tis pamphlet exhibits a very formidable and fatisfactory Kate- 
ment in re{peét to our afiatic military regulations and appointments. 
We thall prefent our readers with a fhort extraét, relative psa 

olhcers 








Mrs. Trimmer’s Sacred Hiffory. gsi 


officers as may with to be put on the /uferannuated lift, afte: along 
fervice, inaclimate generally confidered as unhealthy to Europeans : 
Retiring from the fervice. 

That every officer after twenty-five years fervice in India, three 
years for one furlough being included, be allowed to retire with the 
pay of the rank to which he may have attained, but it muft be under- 

tood that fuch pay is to be the fame only as that allowéd to officers 
of infantry 
« That every officer returning on furlough, and withing to retire 
from the fervice, being quali fied as above by the term of his ferv ice, 
be required to makea declaration to that effect, within twelve month 
after his arrival in England; and in cafe of his neglecting to —e. 
fach declaration within the time f{pecified, he mutt, at the expiration 
of his furlough, either return to India, or be held to have relinguith- 
ed the fervice, and not be entitled to retire on the pay of his rank. 

Thata member of a medical board, who fhall have been in 
that flation not lefs than five years, and not lefs than twenty years 
in India, including three years for one furlough, to be permitted 
to retire from the fervice, and allowed five hundred pounds per an- 
num. ‘That a furgeon of the general hofpital, who fhall have bees 
on that ftation not lefs than five years, and whofe period of fervice 
fhall not have been lefs than twenty years, including three years for 
one furlough as above, be permitted to retire from the fervice, and 
be allowed three hundred pounds per annum for life. 

That all other furgeons, and afiftant furgeons, attached to the 
military, be permitte: d to retire from the fervice on the pay of their 
rank, and allowed three hundred pounds fer annum for life.’ 

W e are alfo happy to find, that fubaltern officers, returning on ac 
count of fick ne{s, are to be allowed paflage money. s. 





SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Axr. tt. Sacred Hifory, felefed from the Scriptur:s, nuith Annotations 
and R-flefions, particularly calculated to facilitate the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures in Schosls and Families. By Mrs. Trimmer. ‘Third Kdi- 


tion. In 6 vols. 12mo. About 2200 pages. Price rl. 1s in bds, 
il. 48 in plain binding, or 1]. 7s. in calt and lettered. Johafon. 
1797 

W: 


ave had frequent occafion to exprefs our approbation of Mrs- 
Hiejods s and benevolent labours in the fervice of the rifing gene. 
and we are happy in having an opportunity of rer \ewing our 
teflumony to her merit, on the epublica: ion of her moft impor- 
tant and valuable work. ‘lo enter into partic ulars refpecting this 
domeltic cx mmentary upon the Scriptures, on the appearance of a torr 
edition, might be th ought fuperfluous; but we mutt not be fo unjuft 
tothe auth lor, as to W ithhold a general remark, which we caunot but 
conhider x as the beft recommendation that can be givento a work of 
thiskind: it is, that thefe annotations and reficctions, at the fame 
hat they ferve to elucidate in a popular way the facred text, 
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Ww 


heart, and thofe moral leffons which lead to a wife and happy regula- 

tion of manners. : 

‘The new edition of this valuable feries of family leQures upon the 
Bible is im feveral refpects an Improvement upon the preceding, 
‘The text of the extracts from the Old Teftament is printed ina type 
fomething fmaller than before; and by this method valuable additional 
matter is introduced, without increafing the number of the vobmes. 
The annotations and text are now printed in the fame type, in com. 
pliance with the wifh of many perfons in advanced life, to whom the 
annotations in the former editions were painful to read. Some im- 
provements are introduced in the arrangement, particularly by keep. 
ing the apocryphal more diftinét from the canonical! parts; and fome 
alterations. which, we dare fay, will be thought improvements, are 
made in the annotations. ‘To thofe who wifh to employ the Scriptures 
totheir moft valuable end, the advancement of pra¢tical religion, and 
perfonal and focial virtue, thefe volumes may be confidently recom- 
mended, as an important part of a family library. 

Art. uit. Une Semaine d’une Maifon d’Education de Londres, St.—A 
Week's Courje of Leéiures, in a Seminary in London, drawn from the 
Incas of Marmuntel, a Work diftingnifoed by Purity and Eafe j f Style; 
together wit pleajing Stories, and Dialogues between the Author and 
ber Scholars ; adapicd to form by Degrees both the Heart and the Under- 
fanding. By a Lady of Diftin¢tion, 12mo. 326 pages. Price 
38. 6d. fewed. E:miley and Bremner. 1797. 

Or the materials which form the bafis of this publication nothing 
needs be faid. ‘The reputation of Marmontel is fixed: and the merit 
of his Incas is univerfally ackowledged. ‘The form into which the 
ftory of that pleafing work of fancy, grounded on hittory, is thrown, 
is very well adapted to anfwer the purpofe of uniting amufement and 
inftroction, with the teaching of the french language; and the mif- 
cellanecus tales and refle¢tions, which are introduced, give an agreeable 
variety to the volume, and are happily fuited to imprefs the young 
mind with good fentiments. ‘The publication may be reconimended, 
as a valuable addition to the numerous and daily increafing cat Jogue 
of ufeful {chool-books. 


Art. writ. Mental Improvement: or the Beauties and Wonders of 
Nature and Art, in a feries of inftru&ive Converfations. By Prifcilla 
Wakefield. Author of Leifure Hours. Vol. 111. 18mo. 188 
pages. Price 1s. 6d. Darton and Harvey. 1797. 


Weare already much indebted to this lady, for her exertions to- 
wards the inftruétion of Children. We are fully aware, that it is by 
no means an eafy talk, always to accommodate our language to their 
Capacities, in treating,on fubjeéts which have commonly been difcutled 
in a learned and technical phrafeology. Mrs. Prifcilla Wakefield, 
however, although fhe may inadvertently rife fometimes above the 
comprehenfion of thofe, to whom her inftruétions are addrefled, has, 
in general, exprefied herfelf with as much fimplicity as pofiible. 
Thefe eonverfations, as the title page indicates, unfold the beauties, 
and explain the wenders of nature and of art ; they contain informa- 


tion On various manufactories, various animals, various metals, = 
they 











Jones’s Oration on the Refignation of General Wafbington, 653 - 


&c.; defcriptions of the porcelain manufactory, of enamelling, of 
miniature painting, of decoys, of the peculiarities of wild fowl, of the 
domeftic aconomy among bees, and of the management of them, of 
medals, and the methods of taking impreflions from them, of mines, 
of coining, &c. This little volume is extremely ufetul, and we do not 


hefitate to recommend it to the attention of fuch, as undertake the 
education ef children. 


Art. tiv. Pieces Chotfies de L’Ami des Enfans de M, Berguin. A 
l’ufage des Ecoles. 1zmo. 324 pages. Price 2s. 6d. Dulau 
and Co. 

A large and well chofen feletion from the original french of Mr. 

Berquin’s « Children’s Friend” is here provided for families and 

{chools. The public are too well acquainted with Mr. Berquin’s merit 


asa moral preceptor, to render any recommendation of his writings 
necetlary. D. Me 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. Lv. Infirufions for the Education of a Daughter; tranf- 


lated from the French of the Author of Telem 1achus, 12M0% 109 pas 
Hull, Ferraby ; London, Robinfons. 17976 


A TRANSLATION Of the * Education des Filles’ was publifhed 
by Dr. Hicks, in the year 1707. Several liberties were taken in 
that tranflation, which the author of the prefent has avoided as 
unjuftifiable: he tells us, however, in his advertifement, that he 
has omitted fuch paflages. as relate to the peculiarities of the 
roman church. From the amiable Fenelon much good fenfe 
may be expected ; and much will be found in the prefent work: 
the language of the tranflation before us is fimple and unaffected. 


Art.uvi.e The Turkifs Refugee; being a Narrative of the Life, 
Sufferings, Deliverances, and Converfion of Ifpmael Bafbaw, a Ma- 
Domesase: Merc hant, from Conftantinople, who was taken Fig by 
the ¢ Span: ‘ards, iol made a wonderful Efcape to England. Where 
Laving become a Convert to the Chriftian Faith, he was publickly 
baptized, with the Approbation of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bifbop of Lincoln, .1zmo. 48 pages. Price 18. Conder. 
No Date. 

Tuis narrative of an unfortunate emigrant from his native 
country is publifhed for the benefit of himfelf and family. He 


appears to have undergone abundant hardfhips, and is probably 
yet a wanderer on the face of the earth. 


Ant.uvirt. An Oration delivered on Tuefday, Nov. 29, 1796, at the 
Great Room in Brewer Street, on the Refignation of General Wajb- 
ington, includi ing a foort Review of his Life, Chara&er, and Con- 
dul, 7 John Gale Jones. 8vo. 33 pages. Price 1s. 
Jordan. 1797. 

Josepp Geratp’s eloquence was pure, copious, and powerful. 

John Thelwall, with lefs claffical beauty, delivers, not unfre- 

quently, vood fenfe, in ftrong and impreilive language. In J. G. 


VOL. xxv, Qg J.’s oration 
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554 MISCELLANEOUS. 


J.’s oration we fee nothing worthy of praife ; but our fhafts thal] 
not be pointed at the breaft of a victim of power. 


/ Art. uvitt. The Rebellion, a Dream. To which is added, the Jubilee, 


a Tale of old Times. By Thomas Simfon. 8vo. 34 pages, 
Price zs. 6d. Printed at Rochefter by Mary Etherington, for 
the Author. 1796. 


Mr. S., it feems, was particularly urged by feveral of his naval 
acquaintance, to commit his manufcript to the prefs : he certainly 
is in the right to throw as much of the folly off his own fhoulders 
as he can. The dream fills a dozen pages, in the narration of 
which, the author has mentioned every fingle fhip, floop, cutter, 
gun-boat, gun-barge, and every veffel contained in Steele’s Lift of 
the Royal Navy, tor O&ober, 1796. ‘The number of gentiemen’s 
names in the jubilee, he tells us, are more than fix hundred and 
fitty! We doubt not but a very fhort extract will fuffice to give 
an idea of this nonfenfical performance. 

Pp. 13-—=* As to the queen, continued my new acquaintance, fhe 
is in domeftic accomplifiments like Pezelope, in affection like 
Ariadne; chatte as Diana, beautiful as Ceres, or Flora, not change- 
able, like Jris, who was turned into a rainbow ; nor fo /’imperieue 
as Juno, the daughter of Saturn. She fings like a /yren, is as 
fprightly as a fparrow, and her eye is piercing as an Aawwée : in her 
dreis fhe is as elegant asa fairy, wearing a diadem ornamented 
with diamond-s, and her robes are adorned with ruby-s, emeraldes, 
topaze-s, and pearl-s, in the form of ffar-s and cre/cent-s.’ 


Art. 11x. Letters to the Britifb Critic, containing a Charge of 
Mifcondud in his oficial Capacity. Svo. 38 pages. Price is. 
Ridgeway. 1797- 

Tuese letters are q tiffue of vulgarity and perfonal abufe, un- 
worthy of any further animadverfion. 


Ant. uxe SeleHions in Profee Written by T. Lacey. Sve. 
ss pages. Price 1s. 6d. Macleifl. 1797. 


~ “Turse fentimental fcraps, one would think, had been rifled 
from fome boarding fchool work-bafket ; few laffes, however, we 
believe, would claim them as their own production. 


Art. txt. A Lookine-Glafs for the Royal Family: avith Devs 
ments for Britifo Ladies, and all Foreigners in London. Being 4 
Poftfeript to the New Brighten Guide. By John Williams, whofe 
public Appellation is Anthony Pafquin. 8vo. 36 pages 
Price 1s.6d. Symonds. 1797. 

Tue author profefles to have three points in view in this pub- 
‘ication, which is in the form of a letter to earl Cholmondely : 
* the unmatking of the falfe adherents to the princefs of Wales; 
the refutation of the flanders adminiftered, under their influence 
and direttion, in the journals of the government, exclufively 
towards her auguét hufband ; and the prefent general condition of 
the women gf tathion in this country.’ he 














The Mirror of Princes. 555 


The princefs of W. is here cenfured for her ofentations vifits to 
the opera, and her friends ridiculed for comparing her with 
Diana, as they make her * hunt nothing but her hufband, and 
keep him continually in Sot water.’ It is alfo afked, whether ‘a 
certain geatlewwoman did not deciare to lady Cholmondely, that Jhe 
bad ieft ber heart upsen the continent, and that her bufband was not 
the man of her choice ?? 

Of another lady, who has of late engaged much of the public 
attention, the author exprefles himielt as follows: 

‘ { have now fketched the contour of lady Jerfey, and have 
only to lament the inadequacy ot the artift; fhe is what the 
wife would have her, meek yet meritorious ; and when her afhes 
are entombed, the tablet on her fepulchre thould fignify, that the 
was the ruler of a nation’s taite, the arbitrefs of female rights, 
the handmaid of fcience, the contemner of obloquy, and the 
intimate of good fente.’ 


Arr. uxit. The Mirror of Princes, in a Letter to his Royal 
Highne/s the Prince of Wales. By Hampden. Svo. 61 pages. 
Price is. 6d. Jordan. 1797. 

We truit that this * Mirror’ does not always exhibit a true re- 
prefentation ; certain it is, however, that the image here reflecied 
is not a very flattering one. We behold a great perfonage,con- 
fidered in one part as dwindled * to a calculator of chances; the 
rival of jockies ; the needy dependant of jews.’ In another, as 
‘the head of a party,’ which refembied ‘a bloated, fantaftical 
figure, with a dice box in one hand, a goblet in the other, her 
cheeks flaming with drunkennefs, the contending patlions of ava- 
rice and luit glaring fiercely in her bewildered eyes; the cap of 
liberty, indeed, itil half-placed, and tottering on her head; and 
Magna Charta torn and trodden at her feet.’ 

From this pamphlet, in which much wholefome advice is covered 
under the veil of reproach, we fhail felect a fhort quotation : 
* But good God, fir, how fhall I exprefs to you the univertat 
fenfation of indignant aftonifhment, when * not one little month” 
trom the time when, in the face of heaven, you pledged yourfelf 
to love, to honour, and to cherifh this amiable itranger as your 
wife, we behold you loft to fhame, to virtue, and to humanity, 
turning coldly from the tender and affectionate offices of hufband, 
and rioting in the admiration of faded and antiquated beauty ! 

‘ What a mournful pitture of fuffering virtue and intriguin 
profligacy did your family prefent to rhe eyes of an infulted nation! 
With what compofure could they behold your princefs bathed in 
her tears, expoted to the infolent merriment of her fervants, whom 
your favor had intoxicated, and your follies had corrupted, hourly 
compelled to receive the infidious attentions of a malignant rival, 
the fubject of your farcaltic ridicule, the victim of your fpleen? 
How could they bear to know that fuch was the fituation of a 
woman, whom, with the natural generofity of englifhmen, they 
had hailed with tranfport, and whofe happinefs they contidesed 
#34 fecred depotit entrufled to their hands.’ 
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‘ae THEOLOGY. 
a ART. 1. Frankfort and Leipfic. . Verfuch uber das negative Relj. 
‘s Esorfprincip der Neufranken. An Inquiry into the Negative Reli- 
| gious Principle of the Modern French. 8vo. 191 p. 1796, 
. Te author of this eflay endeavours to fhow, that a pofitive re. 


; ligion is neceffary to the exiftence of a ftate. He appears to mean 
well, but is certainly miftaken in his pofition. We are convinced, 
that, if the queftion were examined a priori, the anfwer would be 
againft him: for, if natu’al religion confift in an endeavour to 
pleafe a deity imagined perfect, by means of virtuous condu&; 
and the effence of a pofitive religion be, to obtain the favour of 
God, who gives us to know his will, a will diferent from our 
own, by means of actions which he enjoins, or which his prietts en- 
join in his name, and in this a pofitive religion properly confits ; 
an unprejudiced mind would certainly give the preference to the 
former, and think a nation happy in which it prevailed; and though 
boy)? there neither is, nor has been, fuch a nation, there may be at fome 
| future time. Again, if the queftion be examined a poferiori, the 
refult will be, that no ftate with a pofitive religion can fubfift: for 

we know of no flate that has been permanent, though all have had 

a pofitive religion; and hiftory informs us that moft, particularly 
est modern flates, have been convulfed by nothing fo much as by re- 

! ligious contefts. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 
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ny Art.ir. Noimprint. Das Chrifenthum enthalt keine iberndturliche 
geoffenbarte xur Seligheit des Menchen nothwendige Glaubenflebren, 
‘Sc. A Letter to Mr. David Friedlender, fhowing, that Chnif- 
tianity contains no fupernatural revealed Doctrines neceflary to 
mS Man’s Salvation. 8vo. 1158p. 1794. 

2 y" Mr. F., in his Effay on the beft do&trinal Ufe of the Holy Scrip- 
Oa se tures, Ueber den beften Gebrauch der heil. Schrift. ©Fc., followed the 
: opinion of Mendelffohn, ‘ that judaifm acknowledges no fuperna- 
tural revealed articles of faith neceflary to falvation,’ and at the 
fame time pretty clearly avowed his affent to M.’s fubfequent po- 
fition, * that this formed a charatterifliic difference between judaiim 
and chriftianity.”. Our author allows the truth of the former poti- 
tion, but not of the latter. He maintains, that pure judaifm is an 
internal religion, the adoration of one true God, with a righteous 
and devout heart, and with unfhaken truft in him, like that of 
Abraham, and ot Melchijedec before him. This primitive jewith re- 
ligion became gradually corrupted in Egypt, to the time of Moies, 
and under the kings; though during this corruption, as well as 
previous to it, and even to the time of Jefus, there were men who 
preferred tls inward religion to the outward, and deemed it the 
rrue judaifim. Jetus was one of the number of thefe wile and en- 
lightened jews; and inilead of intending to overturn the jewith re- 

ligion, 
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MEDICINE. 


Jigion, or found a new fect, fought only to reftore judaifm to it’s 
primitive purity. ‘This too was the aim of the apottles ; and the 
four principal points of the jewith religion, of God and his attributes, 
of his dominion, of the immortality of the foul, and of the neer. vy 
of true righteoufnefs, particularly the love of mankind, for the at- 
tainment of happinefs, conftitute the effence of chriftianity |etus 
and the apoftles never delivered thefe doctrines as fupernaturally 
re oaled truths, but as the diGates of reafon; and endeavovred te 
eta! sith a belief of them on conviction. Such ecclefiaftic doétrines, 
as are not the didtates of reafon, either belong not to chriftianity, 
or are merely hiitorical; and Chrift ana is apoftles have no more 
declared them neceflary to falvation, than they have baptifm and the 
Li rshe fu ipper. In proof of this the author fhows, that the eccle- 
fiatic doétrines of the trinity, the divinity of Jefus, the perfonality 
of the holy Spirit, the vicarious atonement of Chrift, origin! fin, 
the divine infpiration of the Scripture, the lat judgment, b otifm, 
and the Lord’s mg were, moft of them, not doétrines of Jefus 
and the apoftles; lays down what properly conftitutes the chriftian 
dotrines; and points out how thefe fprung from the jewith, 
and accord with them. From all this he infers, that chriftianity 
has indeed the appearance of a pofitive religion, becaufe it’s firit 
teachers promulgated it nartly, and occafionalty, under divine au- 
thority, or as the immediate doétrine of God ; and that this is per- 
fe&ly confiitent with God’s wifdom; while at the fame time it 
cannot be decided with abfolute certainty, whether God employed 
natural or fapernatural means to bring it about: but that the reli- 
gion of Jefus is alogether a natural religion to the man of pene- 
tration, who difcerns the operation of the deit® in the -fubitance of 
chriftianity, while the lefs enligatened fees his hand in the circum- 
ffances accompanying it. The impartial reader will find much that 
is inftru€tive, and much profundity of thought, in this trac: 
and the principal pofition, with regard to the nature of the doc- 
trines of Jefus, with fome little limitation, we highly approve. But 
the author places the religion of the Old Teitament in much too 
favourable a light. How imperfeét was that of Abraham, with 
which human offerings were not inconfiftent! Surely it could not be 
the obje&t of Jefus to reftore this! And of the religion of Melchi- 
itdec we know too little to fay any thing. How far a fupernatural 
revelation was concerned ih the promulgation of chriftianity, the 
author, not withitanding: his title, does not venture to decide; and, 
if it were poffible to attain certainty on this head, it muft be ‘by an 
inveftigation of miracles, prophecies, and the refurreétion of Jefus, 
which he has paffed over, Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


MEDICINE. 


Art. 111. Vienna. Entwurf eines Werkes : Ueber das hohe Alter, 
Sc. Sketch of a Work, entitled, On Old Age. by Eufebius 
Valli, m.p. Tranflated from the Italian by S. Bonelli, practifing 
Phyfician. 8vo. 35 p. 1796. 


Dr. V., with whom a brilliant hypothefis is nothing new, here 
mnparts to us merely a fketch of a greater work on which he is em- 
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558 LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


ployed, ‘ and if the confequerces of his experiments an{wer his 
hopes, it will be no uncommon thing forthe age of man to exceed 
acentury.’ -Dr. V. argues, decrepitude is induced by the difpro- 
portionate rigidity of the folids. ‘This arifes from the faperfiuity of 
that animal earth, which conftitutes the balis of bones, and which 
modern chemiftry terms pho{phate of lime. How the lime and the 
phofphorus are generated in us is not known. ‘The lime is a com. 
pound fubftance, one of the principles of which is probably azote, 
The gelatinous fubitance, difcoverable in the frit formation of banes, 
contains the bafis of lime: the union of this with azote is probably 
fuficient to convert it into earth, and when thus changed it readily 
combines with phofphoric acid, fo that phofphate of lime is gene- 
rated. Hence the fubftance that in time aflumes fuch a degree of 
rigidity, and offifies the cellular membrane, veflels, &c., is at fir 
nothing more than a gelatinous fluid. The grand art therefore con- 
fifts, in preventing the accumulation of phofphate of lime, aid car- 
rying it off when too abundant. The Arft is to be accomplithed by 
the judicious choice of fuch nourifhment as contains leaf of it: the 
fecond, by carefully keeping open the paffaces through which it is 
difcharged, namely the tkin and kidneys. ‘Yo the firft would con- 


tribute alfo the internal ufe of a medicine capable of deftroving the 
affinity by which phofphoric acid and lime combine into a folid flate ; 
and fuch a medicine may be found in the acid of forrel, or faccharine 
acid, which difio!ves the bafis of the bones. 

Dr. V. deems light to be a component part of phofphorus; and 
as phofphorus is neceflary to the formation of the animal earth, a 
queftion arifes, whether a deficiency of the bony fubitance would 
be found in animais kept in profound darknefs. The ingenious 
author 1s purfuing his jnquiries on this head. 

Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ANA FOMY. 


Art. iv. Frankfort. Prof. Semmering is publithing, by fub- 
fcription, a work on the human organs of fenfe. [+ is to canfitt of 
twelve finifhed eiates, and twelve of outlines, on folio ; whick — 
contain all the parts of the different organs. of their natural fize, 
and magnified where neceflary. The plates will all be engraved by 
the beft mafters, from drawings taken for rhe purpole from nature. 
A full defeription of the organs will be given, with references to 
the plates, and a brief review of al! the works that have been pub- 
lithed on the fubje&. The work will be printed on vellum paper, 
with Didot’s types; and the firft number, containing the organs of 
hearing, or thofe of feecing, was to appear foon after Eafter; when 
the price would be fixed. A few copics will be executed in colours. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Art. v. Gotha and Peterburg. Dr. Facob Reinegz: allzemeint 
biforifch-tepographi lhe Befcireibung des Kaukafus, éf-. Dr. |. Rer- 
negg’s general hifturical and topographical Deftription of ae 
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cafus. Compiled from his pofthumous Papers, by F. E. Schroeder. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 294 p. 3 plates. 1796. 


Dr. R. travelled over the caucafean mountains five times; and bee 
ing for a time a profelyte to mohammedaniim, and well acquainted 
with the dialeéts of the country, he had it in his power to collec 

muc h information concerning parts but little known. If he had been 
able to have prepared his papers for the prefs himfelf, they would 
have come to us perhaps in a fomewhat more advantageous form, 
but as it is they will be an acceptable prefent to the naturalift, hif- 
an, and geographer. ‘Che three plates here given are deline- 
ations of bafaltes: a new map of Caucafus will be prefixed to the 
fecond valume. Fen. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. vie Laufanne. Vie de Zimmermann, Sc. The Life of Zun- 
mermann, by 8. A. D. Tiffot, p.m. 8vo. 122 p. 1797. 


Dr. T. being long the intimate friend and confidential correfpon- 
dent of Z., has had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
circumftances of his life, which no other perfon poflefled : but this 
work has too much the appearance of an eulogy; and unfortunately 
Dr. T. is totally unacquainted with the german language, fo that 
he has advanced many things on the authority of Z. alone, particu- 
larly refpecting the illuminatiits, and Z. reckoned all whom he 
deemed his enemies as members of this order, the falfhood of which 
is notorious throughout Germany. Fen. Alle. Lit. Zeit. 


Art.vit. Leipfic. Denkmal der Freund/chaft und Liebs, Se. A 
Memorial of Love and Friendthip, ere¢ted to the late Marianne 
Ehrmann, and dedicated to all her female Patrons, Friends, and 
Readers, by Theoph. Fred. Ehrmann. 8vo. 204 p. 1796. 


Mrs. E. was a woman of talents, but thefe, almoft her only re- 
fource, were unable to raife her above the perfecutiens of fortune. 
Her life will be found by no means unentertaining. 


Ten. Allg. Lit, Zeit. 
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FOR THE 
ANALYTICAL REVIEW, 
For MAY, 1797. 


A 
RETROSPECT or rue ACTIVE WORLD: 


OR, 


A GENERAL REVIEW OF DISCOVERIES, INVENTIONS, 
AND PRACTICAL CONTROVERSIES, AND CONTESTS, 
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We have divided difcoveries and inventions into fuch as are of 
direct and immediate, and fuch as are of indireét and contingent 
importance. In our laff number we gave a general enumeration 
of recent inflances of the firit kind: we now proceed, agreeably 
to our engagement, to enumerate what appear to be moft important 
ainong 


RECENT INVENTIONS OF INDIRECT AND CON: 
TINGENT IMPORTANCE, 

Things are difcovered firft, their ufes afterward. The exiftence 
of coals was known, we believe, more than a thoufand years ago. 
The purpofes to which they have been found ferviceable in the 
two or three laft, and above all in the prefent, and particularly the 
laf part of the prefent century, are innumerable, and far trom being 
yet exhaufted. In contemplating any newly-difcovered fubitance, 
quality, or power, the refleéting and ingenious mind has an oppor- 
tunity of confidering it not only in relation to other fubitances, 

ualities, and powers, but alfo to various purpofes of utility in 
life : and to lilooes fuch purpofes, is not the meanctt exercife of 
the human underftanding. ; 

Doctor Scott, of Bombay, has fent over to the royal fociety of 
London fpecimens of a fubftance known by the name of woorz ; 
which is confidered to be a kind of fteel, and which is in high 
repute among the indians. Wootz admits of a harder temper than 
any thing known in that part of India, It is employed for covering 
that part of gun-locks which the flint ftrikes. It is ufed for cut- 
ting iron on a lathe, for cutting ftones, for chiffels, for making 
hles, for faws, and for every purpofe where exceflive hardnefs 1s 
neceflary. Dr, Scott obferves, that this fubftance cannot beat 
any thing beyond a very flight red heat, which makes it work 
very tedioufly in the hands of fmiths; that it is not capable ot 
being welded with iron or ftecl, to which therefore it 1s _— 

only 
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only by fcrews and other contrivances; that when it is heated above 
a flight red heat, part of the mafs feems to r un and the whole is 
jot, as if it confilted of metals of different degrees of fufibiliry. 
‘The working of wootz is fo ditticult, that it is a feparate art from 
that of working iron. A great number of experiments and ob- 
fervations have ‘been made on this fubs ance by Dr. George Pearfoa, 
tor the purpofe of inveitigating it’s nature, and from it’s proper- 
ties and’ compofition of inferring the particular ules to which 
it may be ap; lied * 

It has been difcovered by George Smith Gibbons, that the 
mufcular fubitance of animals may be converted, by certain pro- 
cefles which he deferibes, into an unciuous m rer, much re- 
fembling {pet rmaceti: an animal fubitance, fecreted in a particular 
fpecies of whale. From this faét fome hints are drawn, that feem 
capable of being improved for the advancement of phytiology and 
the medical art. 

Various Experiments have been made by the celebrated 
Mr. Kirwan, of the kingdom of Ireland, on the alkaline tub- 
ftances, and on the colowring matter of linen yarn. 

In the memoirs of the academy ot fciences at Paris, we find a 
very curious and intereiiing inquiry into the comparative inten- 
fity of the heat produced ‘by the combuthon of charcoal and 
charred turf; that is, turf reduced into the ftare of coal. It appears 
that charred turf produces more heat than charcoal during it’s 


combuttion, becaufe, as 1t waves lefs, it contributes to the decom- 


pofigion of a greater quantity of air. The heat it occafions is 
greater, and of fonger duration. This feems to be an important 
aifcovery, as it increafes the power of our chief engine, (to ufea 
phrafe of the great father gf experimental philofophy ) in torturing 
nature. 

The prefent age, chiefly ditting uithed by an application of phi- 
lofophy to the prattical purpofes of life, has bes in to apply, as 
we have already had occafion to obferve, the ftudy ot chemiftry 
to the promotion of that art which js che bafis of ail others, agrie 
culture. 

In this new career, the names of Dundonald, Kirwan, and 
Parmentier, are particularly dittinguifhed. 

here has lately appeared, in the memoirs of the royal fociety 

of acriculture of Pars, a very ingenious paper by Parmentier, 
which ftronoly contirms doctrines maintained betore, beth bv lord 
Dundonald and Mr. Kirwan, and which will probably condct 
the enlightened farmer to many practical improvements ¢. “Lie 
ule 
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* See vol. v of the Repertory of Arts and Manufactures. 


.. Without pretending to decide concernine the comparative 
merits of the agricultural fociety at Paris, and our board ‘of agri- 
culture at London, we may remark a ditference c! haratteriftical 
in fome meafure, not only of thefe boards, but of the re{pective 
Nations to which they belong. The french fociety is prone to 
sonclufions, refults, and general theories: the enclifh accumu- 
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ufe of manures, he obferves, * has been known in all ages, but we 
are yer tar from having any clear and precife ideas of the nature 
of the juices which are defiined for the nourifhment of vegetables, 
and of the manner in which they are tran{mitted to their organs, 
Among the writers on agriculture, there are many at this day, 
who have no other object in view in their operations, but to dif- 
engage falts; and when they attempt to cxplain certain pheno- 
mena, which take place in their fields or orchards, they talk con- 
fidently about the nitre of the air, of rain, of inow, of dew, and 
et foes; of the falts of the earth, of dung, of marle, of chalk, 
&e.; and make ufe of thofe vague terms of onl fulphur, fpirit, &c. 
which ought henceforth to be banithad from our elementary 
books on agriculture. ‘The more 1 reflect on the refpective 
properties of foils fit for cultivation, and the manures added to 
them to mcreafe their fruitfulnefs, the le{s I think myfelf wrong, 
when I matmtain that faline fubitances have no fenfible etfeéts in 
promotmy vegetation, except in as much as they are of a deliquef- 
cent nature, have an earthy bafis calilv decompofed, and are ufed 
only in fmall quantity.” The great ufe of falts in fuch circum- 
flances, Mr. Parmentier thinks, is, to attract, collect, and difty: 
bute ditlerent vapours, and to tranfmit moriture, In a ftate of great 
divifion, to the orifices of the tube, dettined to carry it into the 
texture of the plant, where it is afterwards to undergo the laws 
of athmilation. Mr. Parmentier concludes, from many experi- 
ments made by binfelf and others, that manures act, in many 
circumilanees, like medicines, and, confequently, that the fame 
kind of manure cannot be adapted to every fituation and every kind 
of foil. Weare ftill, he thinks, in want of a courfe of comparative 
experiments upon the various kinds of manurcs, confidered ac- 
cording to their influence with refpect to different foils, fitua- 
tions, and productions. It is in this important field of rural 
economy, that Myr. Parmentier, and other excellent chemifts, 
as we are privately informed, are at prefent chiefly employed, 
It is needlefs to obferve, that thefe difcoveries are none of them 
mechanical, but all of them accidental and chemical. 

Having now givena geveral fketch of the hittory and prefent flate 
of ditcoveries and inventiens in Europe, and particularly this coun- 
try, we fall be able, in our future numbers, to hold a more equal 
pace with the progrefs of knowledge, and the lapfe of time, and 
to sive a more particular enumeration of the inventions and dif- 
coveries, that cither fall within, or nearly-touch upon, the month 
that forms the fubjeét of our retrofpect: proceeding in the order 
formerly announced, of agriculture, arts, gnd commerce. The 
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lates faSts and details, over and over, and without end. Were 
the celebrated Buffon to be admitted as judge on this fubjett, 
the matter would be decided at once, in favour of his country- 
men: for he derides the mjnute invefligation of individual fub- 
fiances and facis, that charatterifes fo many focieties; and re- 
commends it to philofophers to rea/ox more and obferve lefs. Yet 
it muit be owned, that patient collection is to be commended ; 
though this too, it muft alfo be confefled, may be carried to the 
lenyth of infipidity and of ridicule, bers 
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liberal arts and fciences, too, we may remind our readers, it is pro- 
pofed in this Retrofpect to review, at mare dittant periods, atthe con- 
clufion of every year or half-year, as new matter for reflection, or 
anticipation may invite: to mark fuch general refults as influence, or 
are likely to influence, the active world ; comprehending uot only the 
politic: land buty world, but the ftyle and mode of living, the ge- 
neral purfuits and occupations of lite; particularly of the higher 
ranks, from whom manners and cuftoms detcend to the lower: 
as the manners, cuftoms, and purfuits of the great again depend, 
in a great meature, on opinions derived from prevailing fyitems 
of philofophy and tafte in the liberal arts. In the profecution of 
this plan of tracing the ation and reaction between the fpecula- 
tive and the active world, it has occurred, that it will be proper, 
and indeed indifpenfable, to attend to the ftudies that are purfued 
with the greate(t ardour, and the authors mottin vogue in univer- 
fities, and recher noted feminaries of learning.—'Ihete, indeed, are 
for the moft part, in their courfes, a little behind the ad- 
vanced guard of fcience; but ftill they fail, as it were, in the 
wake of “philofephy, and ftrongly characterize the general ftate of 
literature: and, there is the greater neceility in fuch a retrofpect 
as this, to attend to the couries in public feminaries; that thofe 
courfes muft have an immediate influence on the manners, views, 
and condu& of the rifing generation, and efpecially ot thofe 
whofe rank and fortune deftine them to fhed an important influ- 
ence on the affairs of the nation. There is not a fubject of 
greater Curiofity to a fpeculative mind, than the hiftory of uni- 
verfities, and other inititutions for the education of youth.— 
Thefe, in fome refpects, fall under the denomination cf monatfte- 
ries: of which hiftories, though of no great merit, are not want- 
ing.—But it is not the fpirit ‘of monachifm to which we here al- 
lude ; but to the {pirit of eftablifhments tor the continuance and 
tranfmiffion of certain opinions on different fubjects of fcience and 
art.—It muft be allowed, that fuch eftablifhments, in fome meae 
fure, tend to arreft and retard the progrefs of fcience, but then they 
form a counterpoife to the giddinefs of innovation; they hinder 
men trom being carried away by ‘ every wind of doctrine; and in- 
cline them to try the doétrines whether they be of God.’—And, 
when we confider this effeét, and alfothat they are retuges for lite- 
rature in the midft of civil and political convulfioirs, we cannot 
but regard them with grateful veneration. In tracing the hiftory 
of univerfities, we fhall find, that in their firft inftitution, and fub- - 
fequent t augmentation, they have derived their vital ftamina and 
form, from the opinion and fpirit of the age in which they were 
eftablithed. They were, in Europe, at firit httle more than 
ichools of religion. It was deemed neceffary to explain and 
fquare, as much as poflible, the tenets of chriflianity by the doc- 
trines of Ariftotle.—This introduced metaphyfics and logic.— 
The difputes, not only among theologians themfelves, but be- 
tween the popes and emperors and other fovereigns, by exciting 
an appeal to ancient times, nouriflied an acquaintance with ancient 
literature:—but, as for matters of {cience, real and fubftantial {ci- 
eace ; profeflorfhips and le€tures on thefe have been gradua intro» 
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duced into univerfities, in confequence of doétrines generally 
maintained without the cloifters; until, at laft, agreeably to the 
turn and tone of the prefent age, and prefent day, we find, in uni- 
verfities, profeffors of botany, chemifry, metallurgy, agriculture, 
mechanics, arts, manufactures, &c.—We fhall; therefore, in fome 
future numbers, give fome fketches of the hiftory and prefent 
{tate of univerfities, and other famous feminaries ot learning. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


I~ the laft number of this Retrofpect, under the head of Ger. 
many, We gave it as our opinion * that 1t would be rath in Buona-. . 
parte to march to Vienna, leaving Hungary im arms behind him; 
and, theretore, that he would probably liften to reafonable terms 
of peace.’——This conjecture, too obvious to claim the fmalleft de- 
eree of merit, has been jufiitied by events.—The french army 
was expofed to danger in proportion as it receded from Italy; as 
plainly appeared trom the movements of Venice.—The general 
accepted reafonable terms of peace; terms reafonable, not only 
in the eyes of impartial fpe¢tators, if any fuch there be, but of 
the republic of | 


FRANCE, 


Which, by this pacification, is to be placed in new relations, 
both external and internal.—The conditions of this treaty are, 
yet, but imperfectly known: the general fpirit and refult is 
not, and cannot be concealed.—The auftrian empire is fhorn of 
it’s two great wings, Lombardy and the Netherlands ; the trench 
republic is extended to the limits of the Alps, the Khine, and the 
Mofelle, agreeably to the decree of october 1795. Dutch Flan- 
ders is given up, and ocher ceffions have been made by the batavian 
republic, for the purpofe of compaéting the french empire where the 
Khine and the Scheldt.haften to meet the ocean.—The population, 
revenue, and natural refources, thus added to the republic, and 
which are very great, we leave to others the tafk of eftimating: a talk 
which the enemies of Britain will readily undertake, anda fhort time 
too probably illuitrate.—Yet this extenfion and arrondiflement of 
empire are not without fome difadvantages : they approximate the 
republic one ftep nearer to the ruffians, and eftablifh a direct vi- 
cinity between the territories of the republic and the king of 
Prufia: circumftances which tend ta excite a degree of jealoufy 
in the former power ; and, in the latter, according to the manner 
of neighbouring fovereigns, and even neighbouring landlords, di- 
rect hoftility and aggreffion.—It is in human nature, and hittory 
Warrants Us to expect, that the time is not very remote, when the 
court of Vienna, and the government of France, whatever form it 
may afflume, will concert joint meafures for clipping the wings 
of th: pruffians; as the pruffians, on the other hand, will a 
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ready and vigilant to regain their intere{t in the United Provinces, 
by tubverting the new republic. —But it is not the enlargement 
of territory, or the acquilition of nine departments, that forms 
oRe only or the chief glory of the french people.—By their vice 
tories and triumphs, and the efablifhment of two powerful re- 
cabinet; on the different fides of the Po, in Italy, they have {pread 
their political fentiments, and republicanized the minds of half of 
Europe. If thefe republics fhall ftaud and fiourifh, there is not 
a vovernment in Italy but mutt totter and fall.—-But if France and 
Jialy too fhall become republican, how long will the old govern- 
ments remain unchanged, in the other parts of Europe? It is 
from Italy and France that the other c european nations have de- 
rived the inflitutions, manners, and various improvements and re- 
finements which, at this day, form Europe into one great politi- 
cal republic. Againtt the ttability and profperity of the cifpadane 
and tranfpadane republics, however, there are feveral chances ; 
and, in cafe of both, they might be found to be the moft intract- 
able, holtile, and formidable among all the neighbours of the 
french republic.—As to the changes to be introduced by peace 
on the continent, in the internal ftate of France, it is impoflible to 
forefee the whole of thefe, any more than of the effects of all the 
rew relations in which the republic will be placed with regard to 
forcign powers. Among the molt important, are, the return of 
the armies into the bofom of their country, and the general ex- 
citement that will be given to every {pecies of induftry. A quef- 
tion has been acitated, whether the trench armies would fuffer 
themfelves to be diffolved ? or whether they would not canton 
themifclves in the different provinces and chicf cities, like in- 
vading and conquering armies, and levy contributions for their 
fubtitence, by their own authority? This hope, with many 
others equally fond and falfe; has been entertained; bat, in 
our solidly without reafon: for, 1. the french army, in fome 
refpects which materially affe& the point in quettion, differ from 
all former armies. Barbarian tribes, legions and cohorts of rude 
foldiers, under no other influence than that of animal wants, and 
a few military habits and prejudices, have, on many occalions, 
from thefe coarfe motives, chofen their own chiefs, and bidden de- 
fiance to the civil authority. In propertion as men advance in 
knowledge and refinement, they acquire a taffe tor more various, 
and more delicate fources of enjoyment. The french armies, 
without being lefs foldiers, are more of men and citizens, than 
any with which we are at all acquainted, the athentans, perhaps, 
alone excepted. Even their military renown they will confider 
as fecondary to the civil glory of obedience to the laws of a free 
country ; a country rendered free by their own exertions. They 
will hatten to enjoy the congratulation and the fy papatisy of their 
countrymen, friends, and relations, and the endearments of focial 
and domettic fociety. 

2. With whatever honour and zeal the french troops have done their 
duty, a very great proportion, nay, the greater per of them were 


called to the field at the voice of their country. "The military pro- 
feffion was not their choice. It is but a ree part, we may pre- 
iume, 
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fume, that has yet exchanged the remembrance, and the attachment 
to former purfuits, for the idlenefs of old foldiers. They are many 
of them the fons of men of good property, or of good hopes. The 
mafs of the army will be eager to return to the enjoyment of com- 
forts already provided, or certainly to be acquired by induftry : and 
the french legiflature is too wife not to make good the public en- 
gagements to the defenders of their country. In a word, juft cal- 
culation will combine with focial fentiment to reftore the french 
armies, with willing hearts, to their friends and families. It is 
not, we fear, from this acceffion of hands only that a new ftimulus 
will be given to agriculture firft, and afterwards to every kind of 
exertion. Migrations will probably flow into France from every 
neighbouring country. Though taxes muft be impofed for the 
maintenance of the new, which perhaps may not be lefs expenfive 
than the old government, yet the equal diftribution of thefe, free- 
dom from national debt, and the incalculable advantages of liberty, 
will give a fpring to the induftry and enterprize of the french, that 
muft carry them on rapidly in the career of arts and commerce. 
This career will be the more rapid, as well as lafting, if the french 
direGory thal! pofiefs the wifdom to be convinced, that the prof- 
perity of France is intimately connected with that of her neigh- 
bours. Having eftablifhed their power, they can now afford, with 
equal glory and advantage, to exhibit to the world a grand exam- 
ple of moderation. Hitherto in their conduét to other ftates, even 
neutral republics, as Venice, Holland, and Genoa, their condu& 
has been fevere, and even ftern. 

Nothing of great moment, in the interiour of France, has hap- 
pered fince the publication of our laft number. Some little dif- 
putes have taken place between the dire&tory and council of five 
hundred ; but the periodical changes prefcribed by the conftitution, 
both in the executive goverment, and legiflative affembly, have 
been carried on with tolerable decency and order. 


SPAIN. 


Tue prefent ftate and character of this kingdom is not only 
humiliating, but fomewpat whimfical and even ludicrous. The fpanifh 
court have formed an alliance with a power that cut off the head 
of the Bourbons, and invaded the holy fee. They give orders, as 
fome compenfation for this impiety, to the archbifhop of Toledo, 
to offer up fecret prayers for his holinefs. The french threaten 
the city of Lifben with immenfe contributions, unlefs that port be 
fhut againft the englith, and Brafil ceded to the fpaniards. Spain 
trembles as much at the idea of being vifited by her allies, as fhe 
would at an invafion by a hoftile army. 


ITALY. 


Tre fpirit of change, it is faid, has ftrongly pervaded Italy,. 


from theJextremities of Naples, to the bailiwics of Switzerland, 
at the foot of the Alps. And, what is very remarkable, it 1s 
among 
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among the wealthy burghers and the nobleffe *, not the poor people, 
that this fpirit is moft predominant. On the other hand, the ve- 
netians have given a ftriking proof of the inveterate hatred of the 
italians to the french, and attachment to their own cuftoms and 
government. When Buonaparte had penetrated into Stiria, and 
was at a great diftance, they endeavoured te co-operate with the 
auitrians, by cutting him of from Italy, for his deftruction. ‘he 
french general meditates ftern revenge for this aét, as he expretles 
himfelf, of perfidy. Nothing lefs than a republican revolution at 
Venice is the probable confequence. 


GERMANY. 


Ir would be idle to indulge in uncertain conjecture concerning 
Germany in it’s prefent unhinged itate, until we have more cer- 
tain and farther intelligence of the conditions of peace between 
the french republic and the emperor. The king of Prutfia has of- 
fered his mediation on very proper terins, and {uch as feem to have 
a tendency to a. general peace; which mediation has been ac- 
cepted: although, according to all accounts, the french and auf- 
trians go On very well in their negotiations without it. In the 


NORTH or EUROPE 


Notuinc has happened, im the fhort period of our retrofpeé, 
that demands particular attention. ‘Ihe tzar combats french prin- 
ciples by reviving and even heightening the tone of barbarian pomp, 
and feudal ceremony. Nothing is heard of bet coronations, new 
modes of efiquette, new diftinctions of rank, &c. Ic is in this 
manner, that the church of England combats religious {cepticifm, 
by departing more and more from liberality of fentiment, by ttick- 
ling more obftinately for certain forms and courfes of education, and 
crawing the cord of dogmatifm more tight than evert. Appre- 
henfions are ftill entertained for the fafety of Hameurcu, now 
the grand emporium of the north ; but by and bye te thare it’s grow- 
ing projperity and fplendour with Antwerp. 


GREAT BRITAIN and. IRELAND. 


Here events crowd on events, and dangers on dangers: while 
various minds, in various ways, labour to open viitas and paflages 
through the wild and darkening foreft that threatens to clofe 
around us. The fecond mutiny at Portfmouth, though now hap- 
pily quelled, leaves a more painful fenfation in the mind than 
the firit. It proved, that, however cafual it might have been in it’s 





* Including what we call gentry, as well as nobility. 
_~ + See various charges, on this fubject, to the bihop of London, 

and other clergy, by the writer of this article, in the Ewciism 
Review, in the courfe of 1795, and 1796. For an account «2 the 
introduction of the retrofpect, &c. into our journal, fee Analyt. 
Rev, Jan. 1797. a5. 
Origins 
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origin, it had affumed a degree of form and confiftency in it’s pra. 
greis, and begun to threaten a degree of permanent republicaniza- 
ton. It is from an accumulation of precedents that focieties 
{pring, more common!y than out of pre-coucerted theories. The 
ummediate effect appreiended is removed. ‘Vhe example, the re- 
peated and fuccefstul éxample, remains. It will require all the 
wom of the legiflature tu lay, or divert, and metamorphofe the 
{pirit to which we allude, ‘here are two ways of allaying paffions : 
to remove or diminih their objects, and to divert and give them 
vent in fome new channel. It may be thought, that there is a 
third way more natural, namely, to gratify them. No, this we 
deny. ‘lo gratify pailion is only to inflame and convert it into an 
incurable habit. Perhaps it might be expedien* even to increafe the 
pay of the feamen, which would, give an option of new hands, of 
expelling mutineers, and introducing a fpirit of honour into the 
navy, like that which keeps officers to theif duty, and which, 
in the french army, prevails even among privates*. We under- 
ftand that the printing of manifeftoes and hand-bills has gotten, with 
other arts of fedition, into the navy ; Mr. Pitt, by ismmoderate 
taxation, has driven the englifh prefs out of foreign markets, and, 
to our certain knowledge, many journeymen printers to hoth the 
army and navy. Titis is an effect which our contrivers of taxes did 
not probably forefee. We are happy in having an occafion, which 
is indeed very fingular, of praifing adminiftration for an act of pre- 
ventive policy, in an unfolicited augmentation of the pay of the 
army. 

A difpute has arifen between the Eaft India company and the 
board of control, concerning a propofed amalgams:ion of the 
king’s and company’s troops in India. It is of a very ferious na- 
ture. ‘Lo manage thefe two armies, and unite them into cordial 
confidence and co operation, requires more than majorities of votes 
in public councils, and habits of political bufinefs. It demands 
local knowledge, genius or native refources, and, at the fame time, 
the love, efteem, and confidence of all parties. Such a man is, hap- 
pily, to be found. But whata fubject of regret and indignation, 
it, through any narrow fpirit of party, this e¢vantage fhould be 
neglected! Infurre&ion fill prevails in certain quarters in 

IreLanp; difcontens in all. How to quell the one and appeale 
the other: whether by coneiliatory meafures, or by coercion; whe- 
ther by fovee of arins, or by a reform of parliament, and a general 
communication of privileges, is, at prefent, the grand queftion : 
which 1s indeed of ftill more importance than peace or war with 
the ia Pnage in which tne fate of England as w ell as of Ireland 1s 
involved. 





* It was on this plan, that the army was medelled by Oliver 
Cromwell; who by liberal pay allured to his flandard the fons of 
fubftantial farmers and yeomen. 








